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California s Sweetest Singer 
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By George Wharton James 


ARK ELLEN by name, Lark 
Ellen by nature, it is as natural 
for her to sing as it is to eat. 
=a ‘The moment she puts her hand out 
nll greets you with her gentle, winning 
smile, you know that she is a singer. 
There is that quiet but insistent and 








flutelike tone to her voice that makes 
you anxious to hear her sing. But it 
is a very different proposition hearing 
Lark Ellen sing in the open air, under 
the trees, accompanied by the birds that 
she welcomes to her Home Nest and the 
rustling of the leaves of the orange, aca- 





Ellen at work in ber beautiful flower garden at Covina, California 
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The Lark Ellen Public School, Covina, California 


cia and eucalyptus trees,—it is as differ- 
ent hearing her sing under these condi- 
tions and when she is in a crowded 
concert hall or opera house as are the 
actions of a simple country maiden in 
her father’s house and the same girl 
in the garb of a nun. 

Lark Ellen is the name by which Mrs. 
Ellen Beach Yaw Goldthwaite is affec- 
tionately known throughout Southern 
California. Her Home Nest is located 
on the outskirts of Covina, twenty four 
miles from Los Angeles, in one of the 
richest orange growing sections of the 
world. The Pacific Electric Railway 
has named a station after her, the ave- 
nue that passes her home is Lark Ellen 
Avenue, one of the schools of Covina 
is the Lark Ellen, and in Los Angeles 
a Newsboys’ home also bears her name. 

This Home Nest is a charming spot, 
completely surrounded. by a thousand 
varieties of flowers, an emerald green 
lawn and eleven acres of thriving orange 
trees. On the lawn is a fountain per- 





petually flowing, the basin of which is 
filled up with pebbles so as to give the 
birds full opportunity for taking their 
baths. It is a study in bird life simply to 
sit for an hour or two and watch these 
joyous creatures enjoying the luxury 
thus provided for them by their human 
friend. 

It seems as if the birds acquaint each 
other with the existence of this fountain 
for every year more and more come to 
enjoy its waters. Miss Yaw said that 
the day before my first visit a beautiful 
‘anary appeared that was so tame as 
to allow her almost to put her hand upon 
it. 

Bordering on all sides of the orange 
ranch are rows of gigantic eucalyptus 
trees, those glorious importations from 
Australia that give such wonderful life 
to the sky portion of many a Southern 
California landscape. Miss Yaw speaks 
lovingly of these trees. She was first 
attracted to the ranch by their presence, 
and she is as familiar with their every 
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Lark Ellen and one of ber most enthusiastic and adoring pupils 


mood as a lover is with the face of his 
beloved. She knows their notes and 
understands the significance of their 
tones.% She can tell when a storm is 
brewing or when the noise they make 


is merely an index of a sudden and tem- 


porary flurry. 

Three years ago she and her husband 
came here, having just bought the ranch, 
though they had already spent two years 
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“Lark Ellen” singing to the birds on the lawn, in front of ber “Home Nest,’’ Covina, California 


of happy married life traveling in the 
Zast and in Europe. There was an old 
house to which they materially added, 
building on a large and commodious music 
room and adding an open air screened- 
porch around two sides. There was not 
a flower or blade of grass growing at 
that time, but no sooner were they plant- 
ed than the place became, what it now 
is, a perfect bower of beauty. 

For sometime this was indeed a Home 
Nest of joy and affection until Mr. 
Goldwaithe was taken seriously _ ill. 
After a month’s illness at Rochester, 
New York, he passed on and Lark Ellen 
was left in the Nest without her mate. 
Consequently she now lives near by 
with her mother and married sister, 
the latter having lived in Covina for 
ten years. 

The Nest, however, is not unoccupied. 
While Miss Yaw takes no pupils, there 
is scarcely a week passes that young 
girls and women do not come to sing to 
her to have her give judgement upon 
their voices. Out of this number she has 
chosen three whom she calls her proteges. 
To these she has turned over her Nest 
and she hears them sing every day, 
criticising, suggesting and _ directing 
them in their studies and exercises. 
Need it be said that to these singing 
maidens Lark Ellen is a fairy god- 
mother and almost worshipped? They 
speak to her and of her with such mani- 
fest devotion as only young and im- 


pressionable, strongly temperamental 
girls could do and it is a joy to the in- 
telligent onlooker to observe the sweet 
relationship that exists between them. 

On the occasion of my first visit 
Miss Yaw told me with considerable 
glee that the girls, that night, were 
going to have a little dinner party, and 
that she and I were numbered among 
the invited guests. Of course I accepted 
with alacrity. All through the evening 
it was apparent that she occupied more 
the position of a beloved elder sister, 
whose every desire was anticipated, than 
of any more formal and dignified 
relationship. It was an interesting and 
happy evening, long to be remembered 
by at least one of the guests. 

Miss Yaw was born at the little country 
village of Boston, Erie County, New 
York.” She laughingly says it was so 
many years ago that she cannot remem- 
ber anything at all about the event. 
Like Topsy, she just “growed.”’ 

Her great grandfather fought in the 
Revolutionary War and at its conclu- 
sion moved out to this frontier settle- 
ment when the hills and valleys were 
completely covered with trees. She can 
well remember the stories that were told 
of the early days when her great grand- 
father was a soldier and her grandfather 
had to work hard day after day cutting 
down the trees in order to make room 
for the fields of grain. 

When Ellen was born the region was 
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California 
A State Song 


Words and Music by 
ELLEN BEACH YAW 


y 


Cal - i-for-nia! Glo-rious land!What mys-try dost thou 
Won - drous land of sun - shine, That ' draws men un - to 
Lift your voice in gra - ti - tude! Ring out ye Mis - sion 


Cal - i- for-nia! Glo rious land! What mys try dost 
Won - drous land of sun -_ shine, That draws men un 
Lift your voice in gra - ti - tude! Ring out ye Mis 


~ 


So —— Thy through-out U - mi ~ verse 
a And them with ma - gic bhoad 
Bells! io with love har - mo - ny 


hold? Thy name through-out U . ni - verse Is 
thee, And holds them with ma -.gic bond In 
Bells! ___. Go claim with love har - mo - ny The 


a 


bp 


Used]by permission Copyright by Heffelfinger and Heming, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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shin -. ing gold. The “eyes of ev - ’ry 
u- ni 7 Here is found a 
coun - try tells! Peace and sweet con - 


shin ing gold. 
u- ni ty. 
coun - try tells! 


tion Are turn’d to-ward thee 
en, Where sun and flowrs com 
ment For - ev -_ er shall a 


God hasplaced with gra-cioushand A wreathup-on thy brow. 
drive a-way all world-ly care And teach a love Di + vine. 
homes of Cal-i - for-ni, - a Our na-tion’s great- est pride! — 


God hasplaced with gra-cioushand A _ wreath up - on o—_ 
drive a-way all world-ly care Andteach a love Di - vine. 
homes of Cal -i - for-ni - a Our na-tion’s great - est pride! 


California t 
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Earths own .charm - ed name through out E - 


Earth's own charm - mame through out E - 
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Vere Goldthwaite, as be appeared in his typical Western costume, shorily prior to bis marriage to Ellen 


Beach 


a beautiful, fertile country of hills and 
ralleys with occasional clumps of forest 
that had been allowed to remain, and 
these forest spaces were later to have a 
large place in the vocal development 


of the growing girl. She says that she 
cannot remember the time when she 
was unable to sing and her first public 
appearance made such an impression 
upon her that it is as fresh in her memory 
today as the time it occurred. Being 
an attendant at Sunday School she had 
learned to sing such hymns as “Jesus 
Loves Me,” “Shall We Gather at the 
River,” ete. A revivalist came to the 
town and the little girl persuaded her 
older sister to take her to the service. 
The director of the singing called for 
the hymn, “Jesus Loves Me,” and while 
the verses were being sung he walked to 
and fro amongst the singers listening 
to the voices. After two or three verses 
had been sung he took little Ellen by 
the hand and led her to the platform 
and asked her to sing the verses while 
the audience joined in the chorus. Too 
young to feel any sense of self-conscious- 


Yaw 


ness, the little tot sang, in her clear and 
beautiful voice, the simple words until 
she could remember no more. Then, 
prompted a line at a time, she sang the 
other verses, the audience coming in at 
the chorus. 

At the close of the revival services a 
concert was given and the director asked 
his little soloist if she would sing on that 
occasion. Ellen replied that she didn’t 
know; he must ask her sister, and when 
the sister was asked she gave the same 
reply, except that her mother must be 
consulted. When the mother was asked, 
she had no objection and so Ellen ap- 
peared in due time and sang her little 
song. 

This was the beginning of her concert 
career. Her fame spread to the whole 
countryside and it soon became a regular 
thing for her to be invited here, there 
and everywhere to sing at concerts, 
special services and the little social 
functions that country churches are in 
the habit of giving. While she never 
learned to play the instrument, it was 
not long before she was able to extem- 
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porize her own accompaniments, so that 
no matter what she wanted to sing she 
was always independent of any outside 
assistance. 

Now it was that her real training began, 
for although she had no teacher she 
followed what, in my judgement, was 
by far the wisest and. best course for 
anyone seeking to follow a vocal career. 
Being left very much to her own devices— 
her mother believing largely in the modern 
idea of child training, which is practi- 
cally to allow the child to follow its 
natural bent—Ellen used to go out and 
climb the hills and the trees, singing the 
while as if she herself were a bird of the 
woods. She taught herself to listen to 
her own voice and to detect its sweetest, 
purest and most carrying tones. She 
found the places best adapted for sing- 
ing and. would place her little friends 
in certain positions and at different 
distances to tell her how her voice sound- 
ded. By a system of waving signals 
she soon learned to understand what 
tones were the most clearly heard and 
those which her hearers deemed the most 
beautiful. These’ facts determined she 
would sing by the hour, resolutely con- 
fining herself to such tones as had been 
decided to be the best. The result was 
her throat became accustomed to the 
natural method of singing. She could 
sing by the hour whether it rained, blew, 
snowed or hailed, in sunshine, or in 
storm, in hot weather, or in cold, just 
as does the nightingale, the mocking 
bird, the linnet or the skylark. It 
mattered not what kind of weather it 
was to Lark Ellen, she sang for the very 
joy of singing with nothing to make her 
afraid. 

Miss Yaw believes that to this simple 
and natural training is owing the fact 
of her remarkably high register. As is 
well known she has a range of four full 
octaves and sings with perfect ease and 
clearness E in altissimo, which is nearly 
an octave higher than most prima 
donnas are able to reach. 

Miss Yaw has sung much less in the 
United States than in Europe. Hence, 
it was with considerable pleasure that 
I learned that she intended to spend the 
major part of next winter singing in this 
country prior to beginning a tour of the 
world. 
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Ellen Beach Yaw’s Golden Angel in London 


That she loves her California home 
goes without saying though it is differ- 
ent since her beloved passed on. Few 
marriages were happier than hers. She 
first met the man who became her hus- 
band several years ago as they were re- 
turning by boat from England to New 
York. They struck up an acquain- 
tanceship and enjoyed each other’s so- 
ciety. But a few years later when she 
met him in Boston this acquaintance 
soon ripened into the affection that 
means marriage. Vere Goldthwaite was 
a genuine westerner, born in Nebraska 
and fond of life upon the open plains 
and roaming up and down the mountains 
of Colorado. He studied law, was ad- 
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Rex and his autograph made expressly for Fllen Beach 
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mitted to the bar and practiced before 
the United States Supreme Court in 
Washington. Five years ago last March 
they were married in Boston and life 
became more beautiful than ever to 
the sweet singer who had already seemed 
to®receive so many of Fortune’s most 
winning smiles. 

Twice she and her husband went to 
Europe together. On one of their trips 
they spent two months at Hallstatt, 
near Ischl. Here in this quiet and re- 
tired spot, they dressed in Austrian cos- 
tume, mingled freely with the natives, 
were happy in the most simple and primi- 
tive fashion, while Lark Ellen studied 
German repertoire. 

Their happiness was rudely broken 
into by the fatal attack of pneumonia 
which suddenly terminated Mr. Gold- 
waithe’s brilliant career. 

Like nearly all residents of California 
Miss Yaw is devoted to the Golden State. 
and altho she has been absent much 
of the time, singing abroad, it has been 
her home over twenty years. Her sister 
has lived here for ten years and she has 
always visited her at every opportunity 
with the greatest pleasure, and it was 
with the full expectation that she made 
her home here for life when she bought 
the orange orchard on which the Home 
Nest is located. Hence I was not sur- 
prised when she turned to me and asked 
if I had heard her “California Song.” 
On my replying in the negative, she 
immediately trilled forth with consider- 
able vim and enthusiasm the accom- 
panying song which I am privileged to 
reproduce by the courtesy of her pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Heffelfinger and Hemmen- 

vay of Los Angeles’ the owners of the 
copyright. Both words and music are 
of Miss Yaw’s composition, and it is 
arranged both as a solo and quartette. 

On entering the house my eye was 
arrested by a photograph on the wall 
of the open air porch of a Scotch collie 
and as I looked at it I saw underneath, 
the following inscription: “I thought I 
heard a bird. Yours truly, Rex.” This 


was followed by the sign-manual of the 
dog whose paw had been dipped in the 
ink for that purpose. Laughingly Miss 
Yaw told me the story. She happened 
into the photographer’s studio where for 
over an hour the artist had been vainly 
endeavoring to make a photograph of 
this dog which belonged to a neighbor. 
Noticing Rex’s restlessness, Miss Yaw 
began, very softly, to trill. In a moment 
the dog was still, the plate was exposed 
and the photograph made. 

That there is considerable presence 
of mind, sang froid, and deliberate self- 
possession under the quiet and almost 
girlish demeanor of Lark Ellen is proven 
by the following true incident. She was 
singing at the State Cotton Exposition 
at Waco, Texas. Cotton in every form 
was displayed all around in its most 
inflamable condition. Miss Yaw had 
just arrived on the back of the stage when 
a scream was heard from some part of 
the audience-room, followed by a loud 
yell of fire. It afterward transpired 
that this wasa false alarm caused by the 
fact that a lady had fainted and some 
one else had misunderstood her scream 
to be a call of fire. In a moment the 
vast audience was in confusion, when, 
suddenly from the girlish figure that had 
rapidly dashed upon the stage there arose 
as insistent as the tones of a bell the 
sweet voice of the self-possessed young 
singer, giving out the first notes of the 
call from the Bell Song, from Lakme. 
After the concert many of those who were 
in the audience called upon Miss Yaw 
and expressed their gratitude for her 
thoughtfulness in eliminating what 
might have been a very serious disaster. 

Miss Yaw is just about to start on 
a complete tour of the world. Her 
thousands of friends and admirers in 
the United States will first have the 
pleasure of hearing her, and then she 
will cross the ocean to Europe, in all 
of the capitals of which she is a prime 
favorite. We wish her a hearty God- 
speed and assure her of the most sincere 
and cordial welcome on her return. 


—— 











From Indian Mission to 
University 








O “just men made perfect” in the 
spirit world have the power of 
seeing the efforts of their succes- 
sors on earth? If so, then the 
Franciscan padres who, in the year 
1777 founded the Mission of Santa Clara, 
in the chain of California Missions, must 
have rejoiced with exceeding great joy 





sent to witness the ceremonies, which 
were elaborate and extensive. 

Sunny skies that lent an additional 
glory to the flashing helmets of the 
dragoons and a silvery sheen to the 
Knights of Columbus swords, burned 
to a deeper brown the cheeks of the 
young Spanish girls about the mission 











Procession on way to Dedication 


at what they witnessed at Santa Clara 
on Sunday, June 16, 1912. The occa- 
sion was the Diamond Jubilee of Santa 
Clara College, henceforth to be a college 
no longer, but a full-fledged university, 
with all the honors and responsibilities 
that inhere to the larger and more dignified 
name. Fully 20,000 people were pre- 


and put a halt to the extended oratory 
of the chosen speakers. While the en- 
tire town of Santa Clara took a part 
in the festival and decorated its streets 
gayly with Old Glory, flags of Spain 
and pennants of the college, the chief 
scenes of the drama of dedication were 
set in front of the old college chapel 
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Dedication Celebration, June 16, 1912 


in the shadow of the cross planted by 


Padre Tomas de la Pena in 1777. 
The day began with religious obser- 
vance, and when the shadows of the 
gathering dusk fell athwart the cross 
there were still thousands left to sing 
the vesper hymn. An altar was tem- 
porarily built in the field and the good 
ladies of San Jose came and decorated 
it with red canna and golden poppies. 
Father Joseph Sasia, 8S. J., celebrated 
mass in the open field, while the in- 
coming excursionists were hastening to 
the campus. In most instances the 
faithful knelt on the hard crusted sod 
during the service. A _ brass band 
played at the offertory and at com- 
munion, and when a familiar chant 
was sounded the congregation joined 
in singing. 

The vast throng shifted when Father 
Lambert of the Paulists took up a po- 
sition in a temporary grandstand and, 
after referring to the occasion of the 
celebration, spoke on politics and re- 
ligion. He took for his text the motto 


of the Young Men’s Institute— “Pro 
Deo, Pro Patria” (for God and for 
country )—and besought his hearers to 
give deep study to the political questions 
of the day and to fight for the cause 
they believed to be right. 

“Tt is a reprehensible thing in a man 
to avoid politics because he knows it 
to be vilely played,” he said. “The 
ballot is a powerful instrument for 
good, and a good Catholic would be 
deficient in his duty and love for coun- 
try if he did not actively engage in the 
fight to right political conditions should 
he believe them to be crooked.” 

The great crowds began to 
about noon. The little town 
one vast amphitheater and 
quiet streets 


arrive 
became 
its usual 
sounded with the music 
of many voices. Of first interest, of 
course, were the two new buildings 
erected and ready for dedication—the 
nucleus of the new university. 

When this great institution, as pro- 
posed, is completed it will be to the 
west what Georgetown is to the east, a 
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seat of learning second to none, as 
Father Morrissey, president of the in- 
stitution, said, in the development of 
the intellect and the building of a strong 
moral character. 

Sixty years ago Father John Nobili 
founded the first college of Santa Clara. 
Driven out of Europe by religi- 
ous persecutions, these sons of Loyola 
found refuge here in California. As 
Father Joseph F. Byrne of the class of 
’88 said in his dedicatory remarks: 

“As the mighty ocean tears down 
the rugged cliffs and disintegrates their 
rocks, only to bear them on her bosom 
to build up other lands, so the per- 
secution of the church in 1848, as other 
persecutions in other times have done, 
tore down the granite walls of learn- 
ing in Europe only to cast upon our 
shores the beloved and saintly son of 
Loyola, whose erudition and culture 
in the arts and sciences made this great 
institution possible.” 

During these sixty years the college 
has contributed to the world many 


men prominent in every branch of learn- 


ing. It has educated priests and pro- 
fessors for the teaching of religion in 
the missions and for continuing the work 
of education. 

It has given to California many of its 
most successful professional men, law- 
yers, physicians, engineers and archi- 
tects. In many phases of science, nota- 
bly in the study of aviation, wireless 
telephony and seismic phenomena, it 
has achieved worldwide fame, the 
names of Professor George Montgom- 
ery, Father Ricardo and Father Bell 
being familiar in the annals and journals 
of science. 

It has been directed by such men as 
Nobili, Congiato, Cicatterri, Villeger, 
Varsi, Masnata, Brunego, Pinasco, 
Kenna, Riordan, Gleeson and James P. 
Morrissey, the present head of the in- 
stitution. 

Early in the afternoon the first feature 
was the parade. It was the greatest 
in Santa Clara’s history. There may 
have been more historic episodes in its 
annals, such as January 12, 1777, when 
Padre Tomas de la Pena and his Francis- 
can monks raised the Mission cross, or 
when Padre Magin Catala, to whom 
has been attributed miraculous powers, 
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with his Indian neophytes planted the 
driveway of willows between San Jose, 
the pueblo and Santa Clara, the mis- 
sion. 

Flags and bunting were seen through- 
out the town. The cottages of 
the humble had some testimonial that 
they were glad, and although the aged 
resident jabbered in Mexican, he wore 
the red and white of the college on his 
coat and carried an American flag in 
his hand. 

Ten thousand men, women and chil- 
dren marched through the village, 
which does not contain a third that 
number of inhabitants. Grand Mar- 
shal Thomas Monahan sat on his horse 
with dignity. and saluted to the com- 
pliments of his friends as gracefully 
as did Don Gasper de Portola, im- 
personated by old Nicholas Corvarru- 
bias of Santa Maria, during the Portola 
festival in San Francisco. 

At the close of the parade the visiting 
thousands assembled in front of the 
great open-air platform and witnessed 
a series of historical tableaux, all worked 
out with a wonderful degree of care and 
attention to detail by Professor Charles 
D. South, depicting the history of the 
school from the days of the planting of 
the Mission cross in 1777 up to the 
present time. The first of the tableaux 
represented the valley in the days of the 
aborigines. In the foreground were the 
Indian worshipers holding a festival. 
They were grouped about their tepees 
and wigwams, and native music was 
being made upon the toms and thun- 
der drums as a part of their worship. 
The scene was a beautiful one and 
much was added to the effectiveness of 
the illusion by the music on the native 
instruments given by Miss Pia Porta 
and Master Raphael Porta. The In- 
dian’s characters were portrayed by 
members of the Improved Order of 
Redmen of Santa Clara, San Jose, Los 
Gatos, San Francisco and San Mateo. 

The second tableux showed the 
Franciscan monks raising th@® Mission 
‘ross in 1777, with Padre Tomas de la 
Pena officiating on this memorable oc- 
casion. The characters in this scene 
were Franciscan monks, impersonated 
by Knights of Columbus of San Jose 
and San Francisco; Spanish soldiers, 
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Another Stage Setting at the Dedication 


Order of 
men and women in 
costume of the time, by Native Sons 
and Native Daughters of the Golden 
West; Indians, by tribes of Redmen. 
A particularly pleasing feature was the 
chanting by the Franciscan monks, im- 
personated by Professor J. W. Rainey, 
Roy Thompson, Charles Sullivan, M. 
Carrera, Earl Towner, Frank Towner, 
Ervin Best, 8. Schalkhammer and C. A. 
Fitzgerald. 

The third scene was along the Ala- 
meda, showing the grand archway of 
willows planted by Padre Magin Catala 
and his Indian neophytes between the 
years 1797 and 1803. The picture rep- 
resented the Alameda in 1820, during 
a religious procession, in which the 
Franciscan monks were chanting the 
hymn. The characters were: Padres 
(Knights of Columbus), Indians (Red- 
men), Acolytes (Sanctuary societies of 
San Jose and Santa Clara Young Ladies’ 
Institute in costume), Spanish sol- 
diers (Loyal Order of Moose), Span- 


the Loyal 


by members of 
Moose; Spanish 


ish ladies and gentlemen (Native Sons 
and Daughters of the Golden West), 
flower girls (students of Notre Dame 
Academy), Latin processional by 
double male quartet and chorus of 
monks. 

The fourth scene showed Santa Clara 
College in 1851 during the dedication 
by the Rev. Father John Nobili, who 
was assisted by American soldiers, rep- 
resented by Companies “B” and “*M” 
of the fifth regiment, pioneers and 
Argonauts (Native Sons), Padres 
(Knights of Columbus), Spanish ladies, 
(Native Daughters), Spanish soldiers 
(Moose ), Acolytes (Sanctuary society ), 
American girls (auxilliary of Foresters 
of Christopher Columbus), Indians 
(Redmen). . 

During this scene came one of the star 
features of the day, Miss Helen Petre, 
a San Francisco soloist sang ‘“San- 
ta Clara Forever,” the words of which 
were composed by Professor Charles 
D. South and the music by Earl Tow- 
ner. Her beautiful lyric soprano 
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voice, despite the fact that she was 
singing out of doors, rang out rich and 
elear across the thousands who were 
assembled about the stage. The audi- 
ence was so hearty in its reception of 
her work and was so insistent upon 
hearing her further that she was ob- 
liged to repeat her song. It was the 
first opportunity that a host of her 
friends in San Jose had been given of 
hearing her sing since her recent re- 
turn from abroad where she has been 
studying for seven years, in fact ever 
since she was graduated from Notre 
Dame College in San Jose, and the re- 
sponse that her work received showed 
that her voice had not lost, but on the 
other hand had gained much in its 
charm. 

The final tableaux showed the univer- 
sity as it stands today with the new 
buildings in the background, with the 
faculty of Jesuits and lay professors, 
graduates in caps and gowns, all sur- 
rounded by representatives of all the 


eras of Santa Clara valley history. 
Again during this scene Miss Petre 


was heard, this time in the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the beautiful strains 
of which had hardly died away when 
the vast audience as if by pre-arrange- 
ment joined in, and, she taking the 
cue from her hearers burst forth again 
in the final verse of the National anthem. 
It was truly an impressive series of 
scenes and all were carried out in a 
manner that brought new honors to 
Professor Charles D. South, who ar- 
ranged and staged the entire perform- 
ance. 

Immediately after the curtain had 
dropped upon the last tableau, a pro- 
cession headed by the Rev. Father 
James P. Morrissey and Archbishop P. W. 
Riordan, and including the clerical fac- 
ulty of the school and a large number 
of visiting clergy, left the administra- 
tion building and slowly marched to the 
veiled bronze tablet upon the corner- 
stone of the building. ‘here a bless- 
ing was invoked for the future of the 
school and the silken flag was drawn 
revealing the tablet upon which was 
seen the university emblem and the 
figures “1851-1911.” The guard of 
honor, made up of members of the fourth 
degree of the Knights of Columbus, led 
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the way across the grounds to the 
church where the procession disbanded. 

Then followed the commencement 
exercises,—the last of the old College- 
graced by the presence of Archbishop 
Riordan. The faculty of the University, 
the visiting clergy, the Knights of Colum- 
bus who formed a guard of honor, and 
the graduating class of nineteen members 
took their place upon the open-air 
platform and thus added another great 
event to those that had made the day 
memorable. 

A number of honorary degrees were 
conferred, in addition to those bestowed 
upon the graduates, after which Presi- 
dent James P. Morrissey announced 
that donations for the University fund 
to the extent of $50,000 had been re- 
ceived. 

While- there were hundreds of old 
graduates at Santa Clara Univer- 
sity to witness the epoch-making 
Scenes, still there was no_- one 
more interested in the events than Wil- 
liam D. Brown, the father of Richard 
Brown, formerly fire chief in San Jose, 
who was a member of the first class 
which graduated at Santa Clara after 
it had been transformed from a little 
mission school into a college. 

In company with the Rev. Father 
Nobili, the founder of the college, Wil- 
liam D. Brown, then a stripling of a 
youth came to Santa Clara from San 
Francisco in a stage coach to take up 
work at the newly-formed college. He 
was a fellow student of John Burnett, 
son of Peter H. Burnett, the First Gov- 
ernor of California, and also a fellow 
student of Thomas R. Bergin. 

When Mr. Brown was given his 
first instruction at the school the build- 
ings consisted of one-story adobes 
with tile roofs and a crude fence mark- 
igg the front entrance to the grounds. 
Than years ago it was rumored that 
Santa Clara would move to Mountain 
View and there build its university, re- 
taining in old Santa Clara the college 
buildings for preparatory courses. But 
Santa Clara two years ago was visited 
by fire, and the administration building 
was wiped out by the flames. 

Nothing could have been more effec- 
tive in prompting quick action in 
settling forever the selection of a site 
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than that fire. The fathers began to 
plan almost immediately to repair the 
loss, and to go further. The university 
was a surety. When they started to 
build, it was with the idea of making 
the old college site the permanent set- 
tlement of the greatest religious insti- 
tution of learning on the Pacific coast. 
The new buildings are in sharp con- 
trast to the structures of the old in- 
stitution. The new are of stone and 
marble, the old are of wood. Will T. 
Shea is the architect. and he has had 
the able assistance of the faculty, many 
of whom are thorough engineers and 
architects of unusual merit. 

The buildings at present nearing 
completion consist of an administra- 
tion building of three stories and a 
senior wing of the same design and 
height. Where the present chapel is a 
finer building will be constructed. Sep- 
arate buildings for law, agriculture, 
engineering, architecture and _ other 
branches will be added as the money is 
available. Father Morrissey declares 
that he has no hesitancy in say- 
ing that with the splendid generosity 
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displayed in the last year the complete 
university will shortly be a reality. 

The builders have used in the con- 
struction of the two new buildings 
everything known to modern science 
and engineering. And quite in keeping 
with the enlargement of the material 
forces of the institution will be the 
widening of the curriculum and the 
establishment of several new branches 
of study. 

Santa Clara university was not built 
on the ideas prevailing fifty years, or 
even ten years ago, declared Father 
Morrissey in his address. In learning 
and in all things, while the principles 
of Christian philosophy will always be 
fundamentally the same, the Jesuits 
intend to give to their students the 
most modern conveniences and to keep 
pace with and go ahead of the ideas of 
modern scientific knowledge and _re- 
search. 

Santa Clara opened as a_ univer- 
sity September 12. Out West joins with 
its many friends in bidding it a hearty 
God-speed. 


Aspiration 
By Margaret Troili Campbell 


Such and such a day 


With skies of gray, and wind among the leaves, 


Could there be 
Beyond it, 
A fairer, brighter day? 


Such and such a day 
Of inert spirit gray, 
Of lapsed shriving, 
Could there be, 
Beyond it, 

A braver energy? 
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The following articles are responses to our request to the various political party 


leaders. 


We regret very much that up to the time of closing our forms, nothing has 
reached us from the Republican party managers. 


Democratic Party 


By Lorin 


XODROW WILSON, next presi- 

dent, is the personification of 

progressive Democracy in Ameri- 

‘a. His pre-eminent fitness for 

the Presidency has been recognized 
for many years and now the people see 
in him a man, possessing in rare degree, 
the qualities which make the pillars 
fundamental to Americanism, viz:—in- 
telligence, integrity and courage. With 
his election we shall have an affirmative 
answer to the constant question, ‘Shall 
the people rule?”’ 

Providence was kind to Democracy, 
not only in giving to her so able a states- 
man as Governor Wilson for a leader, 
but in selecting Thomas R. Marshall, 
the distinguished and brilliant Governor 
of Indiana, as his running mate. Here 
two strong men stand the champions 
of the people upon that fundamental 
American basis of “Equal opportunity 
to all and special privilege to none.” 

Governor Wilson is a real Democrat, 
a true American. Whether Presi- 
dent of a great University, or Governor 
of a great Common-Wealth or as a Can- 
didate for the Presidency, he has kept 
the proper perspective of citizen-ship. 
So profoundly plain is he in speech that 
no one can honestly doubt that in the 
great struggle of Wealth against Common- 
wealth, that he is conscientiously and 


as 


A. Handley 


squarely and openly fighting for the 
people. 

We know a man by his words and his 
work. Wilson’s speeches are the mar- 
vel of his time. Devoid of trickery, 
he analyses our political conditions and 
sets them forth in words that one can 
run and read and understand. Collier’s 
Weekly says, “If Thomas Jefferson 
should walk this earth again and should 
wish to acquire for himself, in the 
shortest possible time, a clear knowledge 
of the new which compose the 
present body of political and economic 
controversy, his most helpful means 
would be to read the addresses of Wood- 
row Wilson.” The Philadelphia North 
American comments thus: “We wish 
that every right-minded American citi- 
zen could find time to read the series of 
public utterances made by Governor 
Woodrow Wilson during the few months 
that have passed since he won his single- 
handed victory for popular government 
in regenerated New Jersey’s memorable 
session of the State Legislature—we 
could count it no exaggeration to declare 
our opinion that no other American has 
approached more nearly to Jefferson 
and Lincoln in wonderful facility and 
felicity of stating the problems and their 
solutions which touch real Americanism 
from every angle.” 
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Here are some of his own utterances 
from his great speech of* acceptance: 

“We must speak, not to catch votes, 
but to satisfy the thought and conscience 
of a people deeply stirred by the con- 
viction that they have come to a criti- 
cal turning point in their moral and 
political development. WE STAND IN 
THE PRESENCE OF AN AWAKEN- 
ED NATION, IMPATIENT OF PAR- 
TISAN MAKE-BELIEVE. 


“We need no revolution; we need no 
excited change; we need only a new 
point of view and a new method and 
spirit of counsel. 

“The tariff question, as dealt with in 
our time at any rate, has not been busi- 
ness. It has been _ politics. Tariff 
schedules have been made up for the 
purpose of keeping as large a number as 
possible of the rich and influential manu- 
facturers of the country in a good humor 
with the Republican party, WHICH 
DESIRED THEIR CONSTANT FI- 
NANCIAL SUPPORT. 

“We denounce the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
act as the most conspicuous example 
ever afforded the country of the special 
favors and monopolistic advantages 
which the leaders of the Republican 
party have so often shown themselves 
willing to extend to those to whom they 
looked for campaign contributions. 


“We do not ignore the fact that the 
business of a country like ours is exceed- 
ingly sensitive to changes in legislation 
of this kind. It has been built up, how- 
ever, ill-advisedly, upon tariff schedules 
written inthe way I have indicated, and 
its foundations MUST NOT BE TOO 
RADICALLY OR TOO SUDDENLY 
DISTURBED. When we act we should 
act with caution and prudence; like 
men who know what they are about, 
and not like those in love with a theory. 
It is obvious that the changes we make 
should be made only at such a rate and 
in such a way as will least interfere with 
the normal and healthful course of com- 
merce and manufacture. But we shall 
not on that account act with timidity, 
as if we did not know our own minds, 
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for we are certain of our ground and of 
our object. THERE SHOULD BE AN 
IMMEDIATE REVISION, AND IT 
SHOULD BE DOWNWARD, UNHESI- 
TATINGLY AND STEADILY DOWN- 
WARD. 


“The welfare, the happiness, the energy 
and spirit of the men and women who 
do the daily work in our mines and 
factories, on our railroads, in our offices 
and ports of trade, on our farms and on 
the sea, is of the essence of our national 
life. There can be nothing wholsesome 
unless their life is wholesome; there can 
be no contentment unless they are con- 
tented. Their physical welfare affects 
the soundness of the whole nation. We 


shall never get very far in the settlement 
of these vital matters so long as we re- 
gard everything done for the working 
man, by law or by private agreement, 
as a concession yielded to keep him from 
agitation and a disturbance of our peace. 


“No law that safeguards their life, 
that improves the physical and moral 
conditions under which they live, that 
makes their hours of labor rational and 
tolerable, that gives them freedom to act 
in their own interest, and that protects 
them where they cannot protect them- 
selves, can properly be regarded as class 
legislation or as anything but as a measure 
taken in the interest of the whole people, 
whose partnership in right action we are 
trying to establish and make real and 
practical. 

“T know the temper of the great con- 
vention which nominated me; I know 
the temper of the country that lay back 
of that convention and spoke through it. 
I heed with deep thankfulness the mes- 
sage you bring me from it. I feel that 
I am surrounded by men whose principles 
and ambitions are those of true servants 
of the people. 


“T THANK GOD AND TAKE 
COURAGE.” 

But actions speak louder than words. 
Ponder over the Wilson program in 
New Jersey. Here are some of the 
things he wrested from a hostile legis- 


lature: 
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1. Direct primaries for all State and 
local offices. 

2. Direct primaries for choice of 
United States Senator, delegates to 
national conventions and popular ex- 
pression for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

3. Personal registration of voters. 

4. Civil Service for election officers. 

5. Drastic corrupt practices act. 

6. Regulation of Public Utilities with 
power to make rates and a_ physical 
valuation. 

7. Commission form of government 
for cities desiring it. 

8. Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall for administrative offices. 

9. Regulation of Cold Storage. 

10. Reform in State railroad 
tion. 

11. Reorganization of 
System, ete 


the 


taxa- 


State School 


Gov. Wilson’s Labor Record 
1. Employer’s liability and compen- 
sation laws. 
2. Fire escape laws. 


Regulation of Employment Agen- 


Child labor 
Elimination 
penal institutions. 

6. A semi-monthly pay act. 

7. Regulating employment of Tele- 
graph and Telephone messengers. 

8. Sanitation of Bake Shops. 

9. Plumber’s License Law. 

10. An act providing time for meals. 

11. Eight hour law for State, County 
and municipal work. 

12. Increased number of 
spectors. 

13. Providing for safety 
of foundry workers. 

14. Establishing Commissioners of 
Old age pensions and Old age Insurance. 

15. Amended Factory Laws. 

The State Federation of Labor of 
New Jersey has endorsed Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration and A. A. Quinn 
of the United Carpenter’s of America 
says: “We have the most Progressive 
Governor in the Country. He will be 
our next President.” 

We know a man also by the company 
he keeps. Governor Wilson has not 


laws. 


of contract labor 


Factory in- 


and health 
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Bosses; ask James 
On the Demo- 
managing 
and 


consorted with the 
Smith, Jr., of New Jersey. 
cratic National Committee 
the Campaign are men like Gore 
James and McAdoo and Davies and 
Chairman McCombs. No Boss, no 
Trust magnate, but known progressive 
leaders. It is interesting to note that 
no prominent Democrat in the Nation 
has turned away from Wilson but all 
are calling upon the people to elect him. 
Moreover, progressive Republican lead- 
ers are calling for Wilson’s election. 
Charles R. Crane, Harvey W. Wiley, 
Brand Whitlock, Louis D. Brandies 
and our distinguished progressive Sena- 
tor John D. Works of California. La 
Follette has said that “if any Democrat 
is to be elected he hoped it would be 
Woodrow Wilson.” Senator Clapp re- 
cently said, “I yield to no Democrat 
in admiration for Woodrow Wilson. 
He has fought for the people and achieved 
victories in their behalf,” and Wm. 
Jennings Bryan points him out as the 
man fitted to redeem this Republic. 
Yes, rather respectable company, and 
the kind that Wilson seeks and the kind 
that seek Wilson. 

No man has had greater support from 
the great journals and magazines of the 
nation. Collier’s Weekly, World’s Work, 
the Springfield Republican, the Boston 
Transcript; Indianapolis News and nu- 
merous other great and independent 
journals and magazines are urging Wil- 
son’s election in the interest of the people 
and there is every indication that the 
people are going to respond and respond 
heartily. 

Woodrow Wilson is the real progres- 
sive leader and the people know it. 
No amount of misrepresentation can now 
defeat him. His place is fixed. His 
singlehanded and successful fight against 
the Bosses and Corruptionists in his 
own State, has excited the admiration 
of the nation. Vigorous but not vin- 
dictive, radical but not reckless, he stands 
today, the foremost exponent of progres- 
sive principles in America. Impelled 
by a passionate spirit of Democracy, 
tempered with a profoundity of know- 
ledge and judgement, he has stirred the 
people of this country and will now lead 
them to victory; and ours shall be a happy 
and prosperous people. 
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The Progressive Party Ticket 


By Arthur P. Will 


HE career of Theodore Roosevelt 

during the last 30 years presents 

a record of activity and of accom- 

plishment unparalleled in our his- 
tory. The mere recital of his activities 
in the field of politica and in the field 
of literature would occupy all the space 
that is allowed for this brief article. 
And this one consistent purpose has 
manifestly dominated his whole career: 
to combat the forces of evil in public 
affairs and to secure an honest and effi- 
cient administration of law within the 
scope of his then employment. 

As a member of the New York Assem- 
bly his record was so admirable that later, 
while he was on his ranch in North 
Dakota, he was nominated by the Re- 
publican party for the mayoralty of 
New York City. As civil service com- 
missioner for six years at Washington 
he raised the work of the Commission 
frcm a theoretical to a practical impor- 
tance and brought it into national pro- 
minence. As police commissioner of 
New York he enforced the law without 
_partiality and purified the police force. 
As assistant secretary of the navy he 
infused vigor and life into that depart- 
ment, and began the work of revivifying 
the navy and adapting it to modern 
conditions which he carried out so suc- 
cessfully during his term as chief exe- 
cutive. As governor of New York State 
he developed the merit system, made 
the Canal Commission non-partisan, 
procured the passage of a law taxing 
corporation franchises, and, acting with- 
out fear or favor of the “bosses,” gener- 
ally reformed the administration of 
state offices. 

As president of the United States he 
is to be credited with a number of notable 
achievements any one of which would 
have given him an enduring place in 
our history. By arousing the senti- 
ment of the people he shattered the power 
of the Aldrich-Cannon machine and 
forced through Congress the law which 
gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to regulate railroad 
rates and charges, and to compel an 
examination of the books and trans- 


actions of interstate carriers. He or- 
ganized the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, one of the most important 
departments of government, a depart- 
ment which embraces the bureau of 
corporations. He procured the passage 
of the pure food law, the law providing 
for inspection of meats, the law prohibit- 
ing corporations from contributing to 
campaign funds, of the safety appliance 
law, the employer’s liability act, and of 
the law limiting the hours of railroad 
employes. 

All of our relations with foreign nations 
during his presidency were inspired by 
an intense patriotism. He organized 
our consular service, and made it an 
aid to our commerce and a source of 
national pride instead of a discredited 
asylum for political hacks. The voyage 
of the fleet around the world, for which 
he alone was responsible, and for which 
he prepared with incalculable labor and 


energy, was intended to arouse the ration- 
al pride of our own people, to encourage 
our commerce and to give to foreign 
nations some idea of the efficiency of 


our navy. His position is that we should 
do no wrong to any nation, great or 
small, and should submit to no wrong. 
But he believes that the same standard 
of honor and justice should govern in 
dealings between nations as in dealings 
between individuals. And he has pub- 
licly declared on more than one occasion 
that this nation should not enter into 
a treaty unless it intends to keep it, 
and that when it has once undertaken 
treaty obligations it should faithfully 
perform them. He believes in defending 
and maintaining the national honor. 
He believes also in so acting that we are 
not dishonored. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s services during 
the war with Spain are fresh in the minds 
of us all. As he himself has said, it 
was not much of a war but it was all 
the war we had. His services there 
are evidenced by the public records and 
by the enthusiastic tributes of the men 
who risked their lives with him. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man of peace. 
The judgment of Europe is evidenced by 
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the fact that the Nobel Peace Prize 
was conferred upon him because in the 
opinion of the eminent committee he, 
of all the citizens of the world, during 
the period for which the prize was con- 
ferred, had done most to further the cause 
of peace among the nations. His in- 
terest in this cause was illustrated by 
his successful work in ending the Russo- 
Japanese War. It is worthy of note 
also that under his direction our Depart- 
ment of State negotiated many treaties 
of arbitration. These treaties, so pro- 
cured by him, are the ones under which we 
are now living, and upon which we must 
depend for the peaceable settlement 
of disputes that may conceivably arise 
with more than a score of the most im- 
portant of the nations of the world. 

Roosevelt’s conservation work is well 
known and need not be dwelt upon here. 
It has earned him the hatred and opposi- 
tion of an energetic band of citizens who 
have made it their business to grow rich 
quickly by exploiting the forests, mines 
and waters which belong to all the 
people. 

As this writer has said in another 
place: For the Panama Canal—the 
dream of centuries—which is destined 
to be of inestimable value to the nation 
and to California in particular, Mr. 
Roosevelt is entitled to the credit. 
To his matchless administrative ability 
and sound judgment we are indebted 
for the fact that the work on the canal 
has been diligently and honestly prose- 
cuted, and that it is nearing a successful 
completion. To his courage in grasp- 
ing the opportunity, to his genius for 
organization, and to his perserverance 
in pushing the construction in the face 
of tremendous obstacles, the Pacific 
Coast and the nation are indebted for 
the opportunity to celebrate in 1915 
the accomplishment of one of the greatest 
of the works of man. 

Mr. Roosevelt believes in a liberal 
construction of the Constitution in favor 
of the people as a whole for whose benefit 
the Constitution exists. Judge Thomas 
M. Cooley, one of the greatest consti- 
tutional lawyers that this country has 
produced—the man whom a democratic 
president made the first chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
said in effect that as times advance and 
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conditions change our Constitution 
changes to meet the new conditions; we 
see it under new lights and with differ- 
ent eyes. So, Mr. Roosevelt believes 
that the Constitution is sufficiently 
comprehensive to allow whatever may 
properly be done by the national govern- 
ment to accomplish social and industrial 
justice under the conditions which pre- 
rail today. During his presidency when 
it became a question of a measure or an 
action which was imperatively demanded 
by unfortunate conditions he did not 
ask, Does: the Constitution expressly 
allow me to do this? but, Does the Con- 
stitution forbid my acting in this matter 
in such a way as to alleviate the burdens 
of the people? This was well illustrated 
by his action at the time of the great 
coal strike, the peaceable settlement 
of which he alone brought about. 

Many great corporations have made 
common cause in opposition to Roose- 
velt’s election for the ostensible reason 
that, as they say, his election would hurt 
business. Mr. Roosevelt does not hesi- 
tate to say that some kinds of business 
ought to be not only hurt but supressed 
entirely. He points out that the Pro- 
gressives are against crooked business, 
big or little, and that they are in favor 
of honest business, big or little. He says: 
“Our proposal is to help honest business 
activity, however extensive, and to see 
that it is rewarded with fair returns so 
that there may be no oppression either 
of business men or of the common people. 
* * * Every honest business man 
big or little, should support the Progres- 
sive program, and it is the one and only 
program which offers real hope to all 
our people; for it is the one program 
under which the Government can be 
used with real efficiency to see justice 
done by the big corporation alike to 
the wage-earners it employs, to the small 
rivals with whom it competes, to the 
investors who purchase its securities, 
and to the consumers who purchase its 
products or to the general public which 
it ought to serve, as well as to the busi- 
ness man himself.’ 

A little further examination of the 
record of Roosevelt while he was Presi- 
dent may throw considerable light on 
the query why so many men interested 
in great corporations are vociferously 
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favoring the candidacy of Wilson rather 
than of Roosevelt. We do not have to 
dig very far before we find that the New 
York Herald had for a long time published 
advertisements that were obscenely 
suggestive, that Roosevelt directed its 
prosecution for improper use of the mails, 
and that the publisher paid a heavy 
fine. We find that the Sugar Trust 
had been for a long time defrauding the 
customs by false weights and corruption, 
and that under Roosevelt they were 
mulcted of several millions of dollars. 
We find that the Meat Trust was not 
pleased with the federal statute provid- 
ing for the inspection of meat. We find 
that the anti-trust law was enforced 
against the Northern Securities Co. 
(involving the Great Northern Railroad 
Co., the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 
James J. Hill, J. P. Morgan, and others ) 
until that railroad trust was dissolved. 
And it was actually dissolved. We find 
that at Mr. Roosevelt’s instance suits 


under the anti-trust law were instituted 
and successfully prosecuted against the 
Standard Oil Trust 


and the Tobacco 
Trust. And he does not hesitate to 
declare that if again elected to the 
presidency he will again administer the 
“Abyssinian treatment” to such business 
interests as continue to violate the law. 
In short, then, if the records disclose 
that Mr. Roosevelt was the only man 
who ever put the fear of God and of 
the law into the hearts of men who had 
long defied both God and law, we realize 
that there is abundant cause for the 
opposition referred to above. The Pro- 
gressive platform recognizes that there 
is in effect a political trust, that it is 
immaterial to the ‘“‘bosses’” of the old 
political parties and the interests allied 
therewith which of these parties is 
nominally in control of the government 
if only such interests, through the “boss- 
es,” may control and direct the govern- 
ment. Accordingly it declares that ‘“‘to 
destroy this invisible government, to 
dissolve the unholy alliance: between 
corrupt business and corrupt politics is 
the first task of the statesmanship of 
the day.” This unique political docu- 
ment recognizes the nationality of the 
United States and is declared to be a 
covenant with the people of the nation. 
It promises to do away with night work 
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for women, and with child labor, to put 
an end to the piracy of wild-cat invest- 
ment companies, to stop the waste of 
our national resources and the misuse 
of money in elections. On the other 
hand it declares for a protective tariff 
so adjusted as to protect the laborer 
and the consumer as well as the manu- 
facturer, and for an improved method of 
revising the tariff. It promises to limit 
the hours of labor, to secure a minimum 
wage standard, to urge the extension of 
the suffrage to women, to strengthen the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
to provide efficient governmental regu- 
lation of trusts. It pledges the party to 
work for the improvement of our cur- 
rency system, the reform of legal proce- 
dure and judicial methods, the exten- 
sion of our commerce throughout the 
world, and a readjustment of the business 
methods of government. As an earnest 
of good faith the Progressive 
candidates point to what has been ac- 
tually accomplished in California under 
the administration of Governor Johnson. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not only a national 
figure; for many years he has been a 
world figure. Because of the work that 
he has done for this nation and because 
of the way in which he is regarded by 
men of other nations his life and charac- 
ter comprise a national asset of inestim- 
able value. Ferrero, the great modern 
historian of Rome has written that those 
who personally meet Roosevelt “find 
him a gentle and charming man of ex- 
treme simplicity. He immediately 
strikes one as being perfectly sincere 
and honest. He overflows with cheer- 
fulness, good humor, health and phy- 
sical vigor.’”” He sums up his estimate 
of the ex-president by declaring that 
he is “an American of the old stock, 
possessing qualities which made America 
the admiration of our grandsires’” and 
representing the best qualities of Wash- 
ington and Franklin—‘‘idealism, op- 
timism, the spirit of democracy, whole- 
some simplicity of manners and ideas 
and a strong will to carry out the dic- 
tates of fearless and definite convic- 
tions.” 

Old acquaintances who came in contact 
with Mr. Roosevelt during his recent tour 
of the West can bear witness that his 
health was never better, his energy never 
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greater, his courage never higher, and 
that he knows nothing of depression or of 
doubt. 

It is no light matter that a political 
movement of the 20th century has 
aroused in the breasts of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans the spirit of the 
Crusaders. No cause that is born as 
this was born can perish. The creed of 
humanity must last as long as humanity 
shall endure. When Cromwell’s _ sol- 
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dier’s advanced singing psalms and call- 
ing upon the name of the Lord the cava- 
liers were as stubble to their swords. 
What can Barnes and Murphy, Penrose 
and Archbold, Lorimer and Sullivan, 
Guggenheim, Taggart and their parti- 
sans hope to do with men whose battle- 
cry is Human Rights! and who believe 
that they “stand at Armageddon and 
are battling for the Lord’’? 


ww 
Prohibition Party 


By Wiley J. Phillips 





EARLY every great leader has 
been a man of humble birth, 
NW whose busy life of service to 

humanity has fitted and equipped 
him for the greater service of leadership. 
Two men of just this stamp, Eugene 
Wilder Chafin and Aaron Sherman Wat- 
kins, have recently, for the second time, 
been nominated for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, by the 
Prohibition Party. Both strong men 
physically, with great brains and great 
hearts, dedicated to the cause of National 
political freedom from the demoralizing 
tyranny of the legalized liquor traffic, 
their lives already bear witness to their 
sincerity, great-heartednesss and _ intel- 
lectual ability. 

Eugene W. Chafin was born on a farm 
near East Troy, Wisconsin, was educated 
in the public schools, earned his L.L.B. 
degree in the University of Wiscon- 
son, was admitted to the bar in 1875, 
and practiced law for thirty years. Mr. 
Chafin was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1909. In 1882 he was a Prohibition 
Party candidate for Congress from Wis- 
consin; in 1886 he was nominated for 
Attorney-General, and in 1898 for Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin; in 1904 he was the 
party’s choice for Attorney-General of 
Illinois, and was finally, in 1908, first 
named for President of the United States, 
at the Columbus Convention. 

Mr. Chafin is the author of the Voter’s 
Handbook; Lives of the Presidents; 
Lincoln, the Man of Sorrow; Washington 








as a Statesman; One Standard of Morals; 
Church and School; Government by 
Political Parties, and Government by 
Administration. He is a_ profound 
scholar and an encyclopedic authority 
upon all phases of American history and 
reform. His home is in Tucson, Arizona. 

Aaron Sherman Watkins is of staunch 
Quaker ancestry. Born in Rushsylvania, 
Ohio, November 29th, 1863, after com- 
pleting school and college work at Ohio 
Northern University, and taking four 
year’s further study, Dr. Watkins was 
admitted to the bar, at’Ada, Ohio, in 
1889; entered the Methodist Episco- 
pal ministry in 1893; was Professor of 
Literature and Philosophy at Ohio 
Northern University in 1907-1909; Presi- 
dent of Asbury College, Kentucky, 1910- 
1911. 

Dr. Watkins is an orator of great 
logical power. In both 1905 and 1908 
he was the choice of Ohio Prohibitionists 
for Governor, and was enthusiastically 
chosen as the colleague of Mr. Chafin 
upon the national ticket in 1908. While 
the leaders of the Prohibition Party have 
been among the intellectual giants of 
the Nation, no other political movement 
has been so little: understood by the 
masses, and no other is so persistently 
misrepresented by the political dema- 
gogue. 

Studying the Probihition Party ques- 
tion simply as an observer, one whose 
mind is open and free from political 
bias will be impressed with the persis- 
tency, courage and dauntlessness of 
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these people, fighting for principle and 
nothing else; and this alone should 
entitle them to publie recognition as 
the only purely unselfish actors in this 
National political drama. Whatever 
else the Prohibition Party may be, all 
must agree that it is distinctively and ex- 
clusively a political party of unselfish- 
ness, working for the best interests of 
all the people. 

Earnest conviction to a high ideal of 
duty; the unselfish reforming spirit; 
the spirit that has helped in all ages to 
make the world better through moral 
power rather than through physical 
conquest; the spirit of the liberators; 
the spirit of the champions of human 
rights—all these are dominant factors 
in this crusade for national emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of the legalized 
rum power. The unthinking and super- 
ficial often sneer at the Prohibitionists, 
but the sober-minded recognize that 
these men and women are typical of 
that class of society on which the nation 
ever depends in a great crisis, the source 


from which all great moral movements 


spring. The Prohibition Party is es- 
sentially a party of the rank and file; 
no boss dictators and no wielder of the 
“big stick” can make them afraid. The 
Prohibition Party is made up of sober, 
intelligent men and women, who, in 
ability, patriotism and _ statesmanship 
are the equals of any class of people in 
the Nation. No class of people under- 
stand better than they the great economic 
and ethical problems of the day, and none 
understand better the remedy for exist- 
ing ills. 

So far from being a party of one idea, 
the Prohibition Party has been the 
pioneer in almost every progressive 
step in political development for the 
last forty years. That it makes the 
overthrow of the most murderous mono- 
poly of the world, its central purpose is 
true, as Rev. S. H. Taft has well said, 
but with this it has ever presented a 
broad and comprehensive view of the 
prerogatives and duty of a_ political 
party. In its first platform, published 
in 1872, forty years ago, it declared for 
the election of president, vice-president 
and senators by the people; declared 
against the spoils system; against per- 
quisites in payments of government 
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officials; declared in favor of a sound 
national currency; for laws to regulate 
transportation rates; opposed discrimi- 
nation against labor; declared in favor 
of free schools; for universal suffrage 
based upon suitable age and moral 
qualifications. And from that day 
to the present time, it has been a pro- 
gressive party in the fullest sense of 
that term. 

There is no fundamental principle of 
government consistent with our national 
constitution and in harmony with pure 
democracy which has not been thoroughly 
analyzed and put into concrete expres- 
sion in the numerous platforms of the 
Prohibition Party. The platform of 
1912, now presented to the people, is 
the shortest, most comprehensive and 
consistent with the principles of Ameri- 
“an patriotism and statesmanship of 
any political platform now before the 
people. Read it: 

1. “The alcoholic drink traffic is 
wrong; is the most serious drain on the 
wealth and resources of the nation; 
is detrimental to the general welfare 
and destructive of the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty and happiness. All laws 
taxing and licensing a traffic which pro- 
duces crime, poverty and political cor- 
ruption, and spreads disease and death, 
should be repealed. To destroy such 
a traffic there must be elected to power a 
political party which will administer 
the government from the standpoint 
that the alcoholic drink traffic is a crime 
and not a business, and we pledge that 
the manufacture, exportation, trans- 
portation and sale of alcoholic beverages 
shall be prohibited. 

We favor: 

2. Suffrage for woman, on the same 
terms as for men. 

3. A uniform marriage and divorce 
law. The extermination of polygamy. 
And the complete suppression of the 
traffic in girls. 

4. Absolute protection of the rights 
of labor, without impairment of the 
rights of capital. 

5. The settlement of all international 
disputes by arbitration. 

6. The abolition of child labor in 
mines, workshops and factories, with 
the rigid enforcement of the laws now 
flagrantly violated. 
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7. The election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

8. A presidential term of six years 
and one term only. 

9. The court review of postoffice and 
other departmental decisions and or- 
ders; the extension of the postal savings 
bank system and of rural delivery, and 
the establishment of an efficient parcels 
post. 

10. The 
recall. 

11. As the tariff is a commercial 
question it should be fixed on the scien- 
tific basis of accurate knowledge, se- 
cured by means of a permanent, omni- 
partisan tariff commission, with ample 
powers. 

12. Equitable graduated income and 
inheritance taxes. 


iniative, referendum and 
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13. Conservation of our forest and 
mineral reserves, and reclamation of 
waste lands. All mineral and timber 
lands, and water powers, now owned 
by the government, should be held per- 
petually, and leased for revenue purposes. 

14. Clearly defined laws for the regu- 
lation and control of corporations trans- 
acting an interstate business. 

15. Efficiency and economy in govern- 
mental administration. 

16. The protection of one day in 
seven as a day of rest. 

To these fundamental principles, the 
National Prohibition party renews its 
long allegiance, and on these issues, in- 
vites the co-operation of all good citizens, 
to the end that the true object of govern- 
ment may be attained, namely, equal 
and exact justice for all.” 


wwe 
The Socialist Party and Its Candidates 


HE Socialist Party openly confesses 
that under existing conditions it 


goes into the political arena not 
so much with any expectancy of 
gaining any of the important offices, 
but as an opportunity for furthering 


the propaganda of its ideas. Eugene 
V. Debs is its candidate for president. 
Possibly no one has been the subject of 
more prejudice, passionate denuncia- 
tion and criticism since snti-slavery 
days. He has passed through all of 
the attacks with a character which has 
constantly evidenced his integrity and 
lovable disposition. 

He was born in Terre Haute, Ind., on 
November 15th, 1855. His parents were 
Alsatian-French. In 1870 he began work 
on the Terre Haute & Indianapolis 
Railroad, now part of the Pennsylvania 
System. 

While a foreman on the Terre Haute 
& Indianapolis Railroad he joined the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
He assisted in organizing the Switch- 
men’s Mutual Aid Association, the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen and the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers. 

In 1878 he became editor of the Fire- 
men’s Magazine and in 1880 was appoint- 
ed Grand Secretary and Treasurer, Edi- 


tor and Manager of the magazine, and 
served in that capacity until 1892. 
Upon first taking charge of the organiza- 
tion, it had some sixty lodges and was 
$6,000 in debt. In afew months, through 
his energy, it developed to an organiza- 
tion of 226 lodges free from debt and be- 
‘ame a vigorous and strong trade union. 
He resigned this office in 1892, insisting 
upon his resignation with a statement 
that the organization should be broad 
enough to embrace all workers, and that 
he desired to give his time and attention 
to the creation of such an organization. 
In June, 1893, with his associates, he 
commenced the organization of the Ameri- 
van Railway Union. 

It was this union that conducted the 
greatest strike that ever took place upon 
the American continent. During the 
spring of 1894 the Pullman Palace Car 
Company reduced the wages of its men. 
Though the Pullman employees were 
not members of the American Railway 
Union, they sought the advice of Debs. 
He went to the town of Pullman and in- 
vestigated the facts. He found that the 
company was paying very low wages 
and charging very high rents for its houses. 
Still Debs advised against a strike. 
He did not regard the time as propitious. 
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The Pullman employees were in no 
mood for delay. They went out on 
May 11, 1894. They made applica- 
tion to join the American Railway Union 
and were admitted. From that time 
onward their fight became Deb’s fight. 
All the world knows how he fought. 
He was finally whipped by Grover Cleve- 
land, who at the behest of the General 
Manager’s Association, representing the 
railroads, and against the protest of 
the Governor of Illinois, sent federal 
troops into the state. Federal Judges 
Grosscup and Woods added heavy blows 
to the beating. After serving six months 
in the Woodstock jail, Debs was escorted 
to Chicago by a trainload of admirers, 
among them being ex-Governor Waite 
of Colorado. Upon arriving in Chicago 
they marched through the muddy streets 
singing “The Marseilles’ to Battery 
“TD.” There Debs delivered his famous 
speech on “Liberty,” which bids fair 
to stand among the best orations of 
recent times. 

Mr. Debs was nominated for Presi- 
dent in 1900 and received 96,931 votes. 
He was again the party’s candidate in 
1904, rece iving 408,230 votes; and again 
in 1908, receiving 424, 488 votes. At the 
Indianapolis Convention held this year, 
May 12-19, he was once more and for 
the fourth time chosen as the standard 
bearer of the Socialist Party of Americ: 

The following passages are from De b’s s 
address of acceptance: 

The Socialist party is fundamentally different 
from all other parties. It came in the process 
of evolution and grows with the growth of the 
forces which created it. Its spirit is militant 
and its aim revolutionary. It expresses in 
political terms the aspiration of the working 
class to freedom and to a larger and fuller life 
than they have yet known. 

The world’s workers have always been and 
still are the world’s slaves. They have borne 
all the burdens of the race and built all the monu- 
ments along the track of civilization; they have 
produced all the world’s wealth and supported 
all the world’s governments; they have con- 
quered all things but their own freedom. They 
are still the subject class in every nation on 
earth and the chief function of every govern- 
ment is to keep them at the mercy of their 
masters. 

The workers in the mills and factories, in the 
mines and on the farms and railways never had 
a party of their own until the Socialist party 
was organized. They divided their votes be- 
tween the parties of their masters. They did 


not realize that they were using their ballots 
etters. 


to forge their own 
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But the awakening came. It was bound to 
come. Class rule became more and more op- 
ressive and wage-slavery began toopen. They 
1 to see THE CAUSE of the misery they 
had dumbly suffered so many years. It dawned 
upon them that society was divided into two 
classes, capitalists and workers, exploiters and 
producers; that the capitalists, while compara- 
tively few, owned the nation and controlled 
the government; that the courts and the sol- 
diers weré at their command, and that the 
workers, while in a great majority, were in slavish 
subjection. 

When they ventured to protest they were dis- 
charged and found themselves blacklisted; 
when they went out on strike they were sup- 
pressed by the soldiers and sent to Jail. 

They looked about them and saw a land of 
wonderful resources; they. saw the productive 
machinery made by their own hands and vast 
wealth produced by their own labor, in the 
shadow of which their wives and children were 
perishing in the skeleton clutch of famine. 

The very suffering they were forced to endure 
quickened their senses. They began to think. 
A new light dawned upon their dark skies. 
They rubbed the age-long sleep from their eyes. 
They had long felt the brutalizing effect of 
class rule; now they saw the cause of it. Slowly 
but steadily they became class-conscious. They 
said ‘‘we are brothers, we are comrades,”’ and 
they saw themselves multiplied by millions. 

The appeal of the Socialist party is to all the 
useful people of the nation, all who work with 
brain and muscle to produce the nation’s wealth 
and who promote its progress and conserve its 
civilization. 

Only they who bear its burdens may rightfully 
enjoy the blessings of civilized society. 

There are no boundary lines to separate race 
from race, sex from sex, or creed from creed in 
the Socialist party. The common rights of all 
are equally recognized. 

Every human being is entitled to sunlight and 
air, to what his labor produces, and to an equal 
chance, with every other human being to unfold 
and ripen and give to the world the riches of his 
mind and soul. 

Economic slavery is the world’s greatest 
curse today. Poverty and misery, prostitu- 
tion and crime are its inevitable results. 

So long as the nation’s resources and pro- 
ductive and distributive machinery are the 
private property of a privileged class the masses 
will be at their mercy, poverty will be their 
lot, and life will be shorn of all that raises it 
above the brute level. 

The infallible test of a politica] party is the pri- 
vate ownership of the sources of wealth and 
the means of life. Apply that test to the Re- 
publican, Democratic and Progressive parties 
and upon that basic, fundamental issue you 
will find them essentially one and the same. 
They differ according to the conflicting interests 
of the privileged classes, but at bottom they are 
alike and stand for capitalist rule and working 
class slavery. 

Capitalism is r rushing blindly to its impending 
doom. All the signs portend the inevitable 
breakdown of the existing order. Deep-se rated 
discontent has seized upon the masses. They 
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must indeed be deaf who do not hear the mut- 
terings of the approaching storm. 

Poverty, high prices, unemployment, child 
slavery, wide-spread misery and haggard want 
in a land bursting with abundance; prostitu- 
tion and insanity, suicide and crime, these in 
solemn numbers tell the tragic story of capi- 
talism’s saturnalia of blood and tears and shame 
as its end draws near. 

It is to abolish this monstrous system and the 
misery and crime which flow from it in a direful 
and threatening stream that the Socialist party 
was organized and now makes its appeal to the 
intelligence and conscience of the people. Social 
reorganization is the imperative demand of this 
world-wide revolutionary movement. 

The Socialist party’s mission is not only to 
destroy capitalist despotism but to establish 
industrial and social abainene. To this end 
the workers are steadily organizing and fitting 
themselves for the day when they shall take 
control of the people’s industries and when the 
right to work shall be as inviolate as the right 
to breathe the breath of life. 

Standing as it does for the emancipation of 
the working class from wage-slavery, for the 
equal rights and opportunities of all men and 
all women, for the abolition of child labor and 
the conservation of all childhood, for social 
self-rule and the equal freedom of all, the Socialist 
party is the party of progress, the party of the 
future, and its triumph will signalize the birth 
of a new civilization and the dawn of a happier 
day for all humanity.” 


the Socialist candidate 


Emil Seidel, 
for Vice-President was born in Schuykill 


County, Pennsylvania. His parents 
were German emigrants from Pomerania, 
Prussia. He attended the public schools 
up to about thirteen years of age from 
which time he has earned his own live- 
lihood. He early became a pioneer in 
the Socialist party in Milwaukee. He 
was a candidate several times upon its 
ticket, was elected a member of the city 
council and for several years served 
successfully as.one of the leaders of the 
Socialist group. In the spring of 1910 
he was elected mayor of the city of Mil- 
waukee, the first city of any considerable 
size (population 387,000) in the United 
States to elect a Socialist mayor. 

The Socialist administration of the 
city of Milwaukee under Seidel is ad- 
mitted by all impartial critics who have 
investigated it, including such men as 
Dr. Charles Eliot, former president 
of Harvard University; Professor Charles 
Zeublein, editor of the Twentieth Century 
Magazine; Louis F. Post, editor of the 
Public; Frederick G. Howe, famous 
writer on social and economic problems 


and one of the Tom L. Johnson adminis- 
tration in Cleveland, to have been the 
best Milwaukee ever had. 

From his letter of acceptance 
following quotations are made: 


“The utter incompetence of the capitalist 
parties to deal with the vital problems of the 
day; the absolute inability to even comprehend 
the meaning and extent of these problems, is 
nowhere so strikingly shown as in their recent 
conventions. 

As we look about us in state after state, no 
matter what the industries, we find conditions 
among the workers that defy all attempts at 
description. This is true of the textile industry 
in the East as it is of the lumber industry of 
the South; of the miners as it is of the farmers; 
of the steel workers as it is of the wood workers; 
of the paper mills as it is of the leather industry. 

Only in those industries where the workers 
have been able to maintain some form of or- 
ganization have they been able to resist in some 
degree the downward pressure. Only with 
great sacrifices have they been able to keep 
themselves a trifle above the level of mere brute 
existence. 

One does not go among the workers, see their 
miserable homes, witness their ill clad children, 
behold the deplorable educational opportuni- 
ties and hear the tales of woe and suffering, 
that one does not depart with an aching heart 
and an imprecation against such conditions upon 
the lips. 

There is one social phenomenon that stands 
out boldly from the industrial development 
of our country during the last seventeen years. 
It is the growth of the trusts and the rapid con- 
centration of wealth with the supplementing 
increased cost of living. This has resulted in 
a startling decrease in the average standard of 
living of our people and the growing insecurity 
of a job. The cost of living has increased 60 
per cent during this seventeen-year period while 
the average increase in wages has been only 
20 per cent. That means that THE STAND- 
ARD OF LIVING HAS GONE DOWN JUST 
25 PER CENT IN SEVENTEEN YEARS. 

When we consider the tremendous profits 
that must be earned by the people for watered 
stock, as well as for the trusts, the above fact 
explains itself. 

The over-c apitalization of our industries is 
estimated at $30,000,000,000. The dividends 
and interest on that vast amount of inflated 
value is at least $15,00,000,000. This is eighteen 
dollars ($18) for every man, woman and child 
in the land, paid annually. 

From the twenty-third annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission we learn that 
the railroads of the country in 1911 showed net 
earnings or profits amounting to $930,262,457. 
This means that about ten dollars was exacted 
from every man, woman and child of our nation. 
These profits are thefts pure and simple though 
legalized. How much greater becomes this 
sum when one considers the profits of all the 
many other industries and trusts of our country. 


the 








The PERFECTION of GOD'S 
GREAT OUT-of -DOORS 


By George Wharton James 








YW true it is that those who study 
Nn nature—God’s great out-of-doors 

—the most, feel its wonderful 

beauty the most! In some of 
the dry official reports of the scientists 
of the government are pictures of birds 
ana fishes and animals and _ reptiles 





and plants that are exquisite in their 











ROADRUNNER OF THE WESTERN 
DESERTS 

One of the most curious, beautiful, and interesting 

of birds 


THE 


perfection of beauty On the shelves 
of my library are thirteen volumes— 
large, heavy quarto tomes, bound in 
brown leather—which look as dry and 


musty and fusty as old books possibly 
can. Yet at times when I am “shut in’”’ 
and can not get out into God’s great 
out-of-doors, I take one or more of these 
volumes down. They smell musty, for 
the binding is beginning to decay, the 
leaves are stained with time, and the 
titles are repellant (“Explorations and 
Surveys for the Pacific Railroad’’), yet 
I get carried away from all worry, all 
care, all distress when I see the beautiful 
pictures, and through them, the wonder- 
fully beautiful realities they portray. 
Here (in the volume I have just taken 





























GEORGE WHARTON JAMES’S PET 
CHUCKWALLA 
The markings on the backs of snakes and 
other desert repttles are beautiful in the extreme. 


down ) are several varieties of squirrels, 
a number of fish, and many birds. How 
marvelous the wings, the feathers, the 
claws, the eyes, the beak of each one; 
and the colors, even in the pictures, are 
glowing and gorgeous. The feathers, 
with their bands and markings and dots 
and lines and top-knots and plumes, 
give one an endless variety, yet each one 
is as perfect as it can be,—eagles, hawks, 
Western redtails, Western red-shoulders, 
buzzards, owls, parrakeets, road-runners, 
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woodpeckers, swifts, humming-birds, 
fly-catchers, scissor-tails, bluebirds, 
wrens, warblers, mocking-birds, thrushes, 
nut-hatches, finches, snowbirds, sparrows, 
swallows, blackbirds, ravens, meadow- 
larks, crows, orioles, jays, magpies, 
storks, cranes, doves, quails, herons, 
partridges, ibises, killdeers, snipes, tell- 
tales, curlews, rails, geese, ducks, teals, 
blackheads, butterballs,—all these, in 
one part of the report, each one pictured 
in its gorgeous beauty, reminding one 
of the words that constantly accompany 
the description of the various articles 
used by the priests in the tabernacle, 
“for glory and for beauty.” These 
birds are all decked for glory and for 
beauty, and they reveal the tender, 
sweet beauty of God’s thoughts toward 
us. 


“The Wonders of the Colorado Desert:” 
“To those who are able to put aside 
their fears and inherited prejudices, 
there is a wonderful fascination in the 
beauty and grace of movement of the 
rattlesnake. The delicate colors and 
exquisite way in which nature tints the 
diamonds—the softer grays and olives 
and browns and salmon reds—can not 
help but appeal to all true lovers of 
color harmony. And the grace of move- 
ment, the easy, noiseless, undulating 
elegance of motion are unsurpassed by 
anything save an eagle in its soaring.” 

Even the cacti of the desert, those 


giant, prickly wonders that amaze all 
strangers when they see them for the 
first time, have a delicate beauty in the 
arrangement of their spines, which sur- 
prises you when you begin to study 





THE CANDLE CACTUS OF THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS 
This cactus has so fine and delicate a spine, and in such countless numbers, that in the sunlight 
it appears to be covered by a soft ivory halo, more beautiful than words can describe. 


And I have spent days and days of 
many months—continuing through all 
the past thirty years—in studying the 
exquisite beauty of the skins of the rep- 
tiles of the desert that most people are 
afraid of and flee from. The markings 
on the backs of snakes and lizards of 
every description, on horned toads, on 
Gila monsters, salamanders, turtles, and 
tortoises are beautiful in the extreme. 
As I wrote some years ago in my book, 


them. And the color and the fragrance 
of their blossoms are not surpassed, 
and seldom equalled, by any of the flow- 
ers commonly known in our gardens. 

Where we least expect it, beauty greets 
us; on the desert, on the mountain sum- 
mit, in the depths of the most secret 
“anyon—every where. 

What a wonderful variety is revealed! 
Take a list of flowers, of birds, of fishes, 
of animals; each one is perfect of its 
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kind, and yet each is so distinct from 
every other. 

Yet it is well here to observe that it 
is almost impossible to determine which 
is the most perfect of the things God has 
made. Which is the more perfect, the 


“What a marvelous arrangement—so perfect, 
so symmetrical, so wonderful—of the spines on 
those desert cacti” 
orange or the apple? Who can answer? 
It is purely a matter of personal taste. 
The fact is, each one is perfect. The 
daisy is as perfect as a rose, though in- 
dividual taste may prefer one to the 
other. Dr. Leyden loved the daisy, 
so he wrote: 

“Sweet daisy, flower of love! ¥ When birds are 
patred, 

’Tis sweet to see thee, with thy bosom bared, 

Smiling in virgin innocence serene, 

Thy pearly crown above the vest of green;” 

while Herbert Bashford 

the rose: 

“Within a wood through which I came 

A red rose stands—a steady flame; 

It is the lamp that Beauty burns 

To light the fairies through the ferns;’’ 


wrote about 


and Moir says: 
“Of ail the garden flowers, 
The fatrest is the rose.” 


The song of each bird is perfect of its 
kind, and some prefer the lark to the 
mocking-bird, some the song of the lin- 
net, or the thrush, or the nightingale. 
Shelley writes in ecstasy over both the 
nightingale and the skylark, and the 
finest piece of descriptive prose in the 
English language—in my humble judg- 
ment—dealing with a bird’s song, is 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s “Apostrophe 
to the Skylark.” Here is a bit of it:— 

“T heard a voice that was as a new 
interpretation of nature—a voice that 
seemed to be played upon by summer 
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winds; a rushing rivulet of song fed from 
a ceaseless fountain of melodious joy. 
I looked for the singer whose contagious 
rhapsody accorded all nature to its 
theme! . . . Those’ golden 
notes seemed to shower out of the sky 
like sunbeams Such finger- 
ing of delicate stops and ventages, such 
rippling passages as compassed the gamut 
of bird ballads,—vague and _ variable 
as a symphony of river-reeds breathed 
into by soft gales,—such fine-spun 
threads of silken song; and then a gush 
of wild, delirious music—why did not 
that bird-heart break and the warm 
bundle of feathers drop back to earth, 
while the soul that had burst from its 
fleshly cage lived on forever, a disembod- 
ied song!” 

To the eye that sees aright there is 
no good, better, best in nature. All is 
good, all is best. Hence one must seek 
for the purpose of the variety. The 
wheat is as perfect as the oat for food. 
The corn rivals the barley and the rye. 


“And the color and fragrance of the blossoms 
of the desert cactus are not surpassed and seldom 
e ualled by any of the flowers commonly known in 
our gardens.” 


The cabbage is no more perfect than the 
lettuce, or the onion than the potato. 
In, the commercial field men bring the 
products of nature for man’s benefit, 
and as my friend Willet writes: “The 
Sotth brings her cotton, the Middle 
States their corn, the West her wheat, 
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THE MARGUERITE OF CALIFORNIA 


“Sweet daisy, flower of love'’’ 


New England her potatoes, Japan her for every man,” and perfection in life 
rice, France her vines, and China her means the meeting of God's plan, the 
silk, and each one says, ‘Lo! mine is doing of his plan. 

king!’ But there is no king.”’ In other 


words, each one is king,—each is as need- 
ful to the world as the other, and man 
cannot spare any of them. 

So with the objects of the landscape. 
To dispense with any part of what God 
has provided is impossible. We need 
all there are, and each one is perfect in 
its place and way. The mountain is 
no more important, in reality, than the 
brook, and the gigantic sequoia or tower- 
ing pine than the lowly gilia or violet. 

Hence from this perfection of the things 
of God’s great out-of-doors I learn two 
important lessons: (1) That God has 
created me capable of perfection, and 
Jesus verifies this by his loud call: “Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’”’; and, (2) 
that my work and place in the world 
are important enough to God to have 
occupied his thought; hence they are 
for a divine, a perfect purpose, and no 
other man’s place can be any more im- 
portant than mine. ‘God has his plan “Of all the garden flowers the fairest is the rose.” 
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Quit Your Worrying 


By the Editor 


(This is the fourth of a Series of Articles which will deal with this important subject in a sane, practical and forceful 
manner. Worry is the bane of many an existence. It is a robber of peace, comfort and rest. It brings misery tu wives 
and hushands, children and parents. It is an ignoble state to be in. A sign of mental inadequacy, a proof that the 


“worrier’’ has no ideals or that he has no real living belief in himself, his ideals or his God. 


To help the readers of 


OUT WEST to quit worrying by finding out what life is worth and getting the full value of that worth is the aim of 


this series.) 


ORRY is as multiform and as 
diverse as are the people who 
worry. Indeed worriers are the 
most ingenious persons in the 
world. When every possible source cf 
worry seems to be removed they immed- 
iately proceed to invent some new cause 
which an ordinary mind could never 
have conceived. Yet I believe all worry 
can be summed up into a few general 
classes from which general conclusions 
for getting rid of it can be deduced. 

I have already shown that much worry 
comes from an empty mind. It is a 
sign of mental inoccupancy. If you are 
busy—busy up to the hilt—you will 
find little opportunity or occasion for 
worry. Useful and unselfish labor is 
one of the best antidotes for anxious care. 
Note well that word “unselfish.” If 
your work is selfish you are apt to worry, 
no matter how busy you are, for work 
that consciously is selfish has no universal 
foundation to rest upon, and only the 
universally founded can endure. Let 
your work be unselfish then,—work 
that does not begin and end in yourself, 
and see if it does not destroy worry, 
but if you are not yet prepared for that, 
then get to work at anything, anyhow, 
intensely, seriously, earnestly, in order 
that your mind may be occupied. For, 
if worry is the occupation of an empty 
mind, it is self evident that the way 
to stop a thing being empty is to fill it. 
So take hold of something with a right 
good will, and keep at it until the empty 
habit of worry has gone. 

Hence the advantage of “hobbies.” 
A hobby is a pleasant mental recreation. 
In a later chapter I shall fully dicuss 
the power hobbies possess to drive out 
worry. 

One great, deep, awful source of worry 








IV. CAUSES OF WORRY 


is, our failure to accept the inevitable. 
Something happens—we wilfully shut 
our eyes to the fact that this something 
has forever changed the current of our 
lives, and if the new current seems 
evil, we worry, and worry, and worry 
as the result of our refusal calmly to 
face the facts and reshape our lives, 
bravely and valiantly, to the new con- 
ditions imposed. 

For instance; a friend of mine spent 
twenty years in the employ of a great 
corporation. As a reward of faithful 
service he was finally put in a responsible 
position as the head of a department. 
A few months ago he was sent East on 
a special mission connected with his 
work. Just before his return, the re- 
cently elected president of the corpora- 
tion ‘‘shook-up” all the officials, supplant- 
ed this man by one imported from the 
East, and gave him a subordinate place. 
The only redeeming fact was that his 
salary was not reduced. 

How should this man treat these 
unmistakable, unchangable facts in his 
life. He has two great broad pathways 
open to him. In the one he would de- 
liberately recognize and accept the chang- 
ed condition, acquiesce in it and live 
accordingly. It is not pleasant to be 
supplanted, but if another man is ap- 
pointed to do the work let him manfully 
face that fact and accord hearty support 
to him. Hard! I know, but life often 
is hard, and our training and discipline 
comes—not from doing the easy things, 
but cheerfully striving to do the ardu- 
ous ones. 

On the other hand he could resent 
the change, accept it foolishly, let his 
vanity be wounded, and begin to worry 
over it. The moment he begins to worry 
his efficiency begins to decrease, and he 














thus prepares himself for another “blow,” 
from his employers, and gives them added 
justification’ for their act. 

I do not say he should not protest, 
if he deem his treatment unjust, but when 
he has protested and perhaps changed 
the decision, somewhat, let him nof 
worry, no matter what the final disposal 
of the case may be. 

Even were he discharged worry would 
do no good. Let him accept the inevitable, 
cease to argue or fret about it, put 
worry aside, and proceed at once to 
secure a new position. 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, the wife 
of the gallant pathfinder, General Fré- 
mont, was afflicted with deafness in 
the later years of her life. She, the 
petted and flattered, the caressed and 
spoiled child of fortune, the honored 
and respected woman of power and ac- 
knowledged ability—deaf and unable 
to participate in the conversation going 
on around her. To any woman this was 
a great deprivation, but to her, an es- 
pecially severe one. Yet did she “worry” 
about it? No! She bravely, fearlessly, 
boldly accepted the inevitable. I am 
deaf, she said, but shall I allow that 
fact to embitter my life, to take away 
the serenity of my mind and the equipose 
of my soul? 

In the secret places she fought out any 
battle that had to be fought, and the 
world never heard a word of a murmur 
from her upon this line. Indeed I talked 
with her about it, and she earnestly 
and sincerely thanked God for what 
she did enjoy, and, said she, “even in 
deafness there are many compensating 
features. One is never bored by the 
conversation that those who can hear 
must sit and listen to now and again. 
I can quietly go to sleep under the most 
persistent flood of boredom and like 
the proverbial water on a duck’s back I 
never feel it. Again, I never hear any 
of the unpleasant things of life said either 
about my friends or my enemies, and 
what a blessing that is, and then, when 
people say things I don’t think anyone 
should say, I can rebuke them by making 
them think that I heard them say the 
very opposite of what they did say, and 
I smile upon them “and am a villain 
still.”’ 

Charles F. Lummis, the well-known 
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litterateur and scientist of Los Angeles 
is now blind, after having used his eyes 
and brain far more liberally than most 
men would do in a lifetime four times as 
long as his. Yet does he “worry” about 
it? Not amoment. He cheerfully gets 
someone to read to him, to write for him, 
to guide him as he walks through the 
streets—accepts the  inevitable—and 
hopefully looks forward to the time when 
his eyesight will return. Those who 
yield to worry over small physical ills 
should read his inspiring ‘My friend 
Will’’—a personal record of his own suc- 
cessful struggle against two severe and 
prostrating attacks of paralysis. One 
perusal will show them the folly and 
inutility of worry, a second perusal 
will shame them because they have so 
little self control as to spend their time, 
strength and energy in worry, and a 
third perusal will lead them to drive 
every fragment of worry out of the hidden 
recesses of their minds and set them upon 
a better way—a way of serenity, equi- 
poise and healthful, strenuous yet joyous 
and ‘radiant living. 

In this connection one can read and 
re-read, with inculculable benefit, that 
wonderful poem of good old John Bur- 
roughs. Read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest. 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea, 

I rave no more ’gainst Time or Fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me 


~ 


stay my haste, | make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 
stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face 


~ 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
Mv heart shall reap where it bath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor bigh, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
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Recently I had a conversation with 
the former superintendent of a poor 
farm, which bears upon this subject in 
a practical way. In relating some of 
his experiences he told of a “‘rough-neck”’ 
—a term implying an ignorant man of 
rude, turbulent, quarrelsome disposi- 
tion—who had threatened to kill the 
foreman of the farm. Owing to their 
irreconcilable differences the rough in- 
mate decided to leave and so informed 
the superintendent, thus practically dis- 
missing himself from the institution. 
A year later he returned and asked to 
be re-admitted. After a survey of the 
whole situation the superintendent de- 
cided that it was not wise to re-admit 
him, and that he would better secure 
a situation for him outside. He offered 
to do so and the man left apparently 
satisfied. Three days later he reappear- 
ed, entered the office with a loaded and 
cocked revolver held behind his back, 
and abruptly announced: “I’ve come to 
blow out your brains.” Before he could 
shoot the superintendent was upon him 
and a fierce struggle ensued for the pos- 
session of the weapon. The superinten- 
dent at last took it away, secured help 
and handcuffed the would-be murderer. 
Realizing that his act was the result of 
at least partial insanity, the was-to-be 
victim did not press the charge of mur- 
derous assault but allowed—indeed 
urged—that he be sent to the insane 
asylum where he now is. 

Now this is the point I wish to make. 
It is perfectly within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that this man will some day be 
so restored to health that he will be re- 
garded as safely sane. Yet it is well 
known by the awful experiences of many 
such cases that it is both possible and 
probable that during the months or 
years of his incarceration he will continue 
to harbor, even to feed and foster this 
bitter feeling, the hatred, perhaps, that 
led him to attempt the murder of the 
superintendent, and that on his release 
he will again attempt to carry out his 
nefarious and awful design. 

What, then, should be the mental 
attitude of the superintendent and his 
family? Ought they not to be worried? 
How can they help being worried? I 
got the answer for my readers from this 
man, and it is so perfectly in accord with 
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my own principles that I find great 
pleasure in recording it. Said he: ‘Don’t 
think for one moment that-I minimize 
the possible danger. The autopsy sur- 
geon who was familiar with the whole 
circumstances warned me not to rest in 
fancied security. I have notified the 
proper officials that the man who at- 
tempted to murder me is not to be re- 
leased either as cured or on parole with- 
out giving me sufficient notice. I do 
not wish that he should be kept in the 
asylum a single day longer than is fully 
necessary, but before I allow him to be 
released I must be thoroughly satisfied 
that he has no murderous designs on me, 
and that he is truly and satisfactorily 
repentant for the attack he made when, 
ostensibly, he was mentally irresponsible. 
I shall require that he be put on record 
as fully understanding and appreciating 
his own personal responsibility for my 
safety—so that should he still hold any 
wrongful designs, and afterwards suc- 
ceed in carrying them out, he or his 
attorneys will be debarred from again 
pleading insanity or mental incompe- 
tency. 

Hence while I fully realize the pos- 
sibility of danger I do not have a mo- 
ment’s worry about it. I have done 
and shall do all I can, satisfactorily, to 
protect myself, without any feeling of 
harshness or desire to injure the poor 
fellow, and there I let the matter rest 
to take care of itself.” 

This is practical wisdom. This is 
sane philosophy. Not ignoring the dan- 
ger, pooh-hooing it, scoffing at it and 
refusing to recognize it, but calmly, 
sanely, with a kindly heart looking at 
possible contingencies, preparing for 
them, and then serenely trusting to the 
spiritual forces of life to control events 
to a wise and satisfactory issue. 

Can you suggest anything better? 
Is not such a course immeasurably 
better than to allow himself to worry, 
and fret and fear all the time? Prac- 
tical precaution, taken without enmity— 
note these italicized words—trustful 
serenity, faithful performance of present 
duty unhampered by fears and worries— 
this is the rational, normal, philosophic, 
sane’ course to follow. 

Another great source of worry is our 
failure to distinguish essentials from non- 
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essentials. What are the essentials 
of life? For a man, honesty, truth, 
earnestness, strength, health, ability to 
work, work to do. He may or may not 
be handsome; he may or may not have 
wealth, position, fame, education; but 
to be a man among men, these other 
things he must have. For a woman,— 
health, love, work, and such virtues as 
both men and women need. She might 
enjoy friends, but they are not as essen- 
tial as health or work; she would be a 
strange woman if she did not prize 
beauty, but devoted love is worth far 
more than beauty or all the conquests 
it brings. What is the essential for a 
chair—its capacity to be used to sit 
upon with comfort. A house—that it 
is adapted to the making of a home. 
You don’t buy a printing-press to curl 
your hair with but to print and in ac- 
cordance with its printing power is it 
judged.- A boat’s usefulness is deter- 
mined by its worthiness in the water, 
to carry safely, rapidly, largely’ as is 
demanded of it. 

This is the judgement sanity demands 
of everything. What is essential—what 
not? Is it essential to be a society leader, 
to belong to every club, to hold office, 
to give as many dinners as the neighbors, 
to have a bigger house, furniture with 
brighter polish, bigger carvings and more 
ugly designs than anyone else in town, 
to have our names in the papers oftener 
than others, to have more servants, a 
newer style automobile, put on more 
show, pomp, ceremony and circumstance 
than our friends? 

By no means. These 
essentials. Oh for men and women 
who have the discerning power—the 
scent for the essential things, the deter- 
mination to have them and let the non- 
essentials go. They are the wise ones, 
the happy ones, the free-from-worry- 
ones. 

Elsewhere I have referred extensively 
to Mrs. Canfield’s book “The Squirrel- 
Cage.” She has many wise utterances 
on this phase of the worry question. 
For instance, in referring to the mad 
race for wealth and position that keeps 
&man away from home so many hours 
of the day that his wife and child scarce 
know him she introduces the following 
dialogue: “One of them whose house isn’t 


are the non- 


far from mine, told me that he hadn’t 
seen his children, except asleep, for three 
weeks.’ 

“ ‘But something ought to be done 
about it!’ The girl’s deep-lying instinct 
for instant reparation rose up hotly. 

“ ‘Are they so much worse off than 
most American business men?’ queried 
Rankin. ‘Do any of them feel they can 
take the time to see much more than the 
outside of their children; and _ isn’t 
seeing them asleep about as 

“Lydia cut him short quickly. ‘You’re 
always blaming them for that,’ she cried. 
‘You ought to pity them. They can’t 
help it. It’s better for the children to 
have bread and butter, isn’t it—’ 

“Rankin shook his head. ‘I can’t 
be fooled with that sort of talk—I’ve 
lived with too many kinds of people. 
At least half the time it is not a question 
of bread and butter. It’s a question of 
giving the children bread and butter 
and sugar rather than bread and butter 
and father. Of course, I’m a fanatic 
on the subject. I’d rather leave off 
even the butter than the father—let 
alone the sugar.’ 

“Later on Lydia herself lost her father 
and after his death her own wail was: 
‘I never lived with my father. He was 
always away in the morning before I 
was up. I was away, or busy, in the 
evening when he was there. On Sundays 
he never went to church as mother and 
I did—I suppose now because he had 
some other religion of his own. But if 
he had I never knew what it was—or 
anything else that was in his mind or 
heart. It never occurred to me that I 
could. He tried to love me—I remember 
so many times now—and that makes me 
cry!—how he tried to love me! He was 
so glad to see me when I got home from 
Europe—but he never knew anything 
that happened to me. I told you once 
before that when I had pneumonia and 
nearly died mother kept it from him be- 
sause he was on a big case. It was all 
like that—always. He never knew.’ 

“Dr. Melton broke in, his voice un- 
certain, his face horrified: ‘Lydia, I 
cannot let you go on! you are unfair.— 
you shock me. You are morbid! I 
knew your father intimately. He loved 
you beyond expression. He would have 
done anything for you. But his profes- 
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sion is an exacting one. Put yourself 
in his place a little. It is all or nothing 
in the law—as in business.’ 

“But Lydia replied: ‘When you bring 
children into the world, you expect to 
have them cost you some money, don’t 
you? You know you musn’t let them 
die of starvation. Why oughtn’t you 
to expect to have them cost you thought, 
and some sharing of your life with them, 
and some time—real time, not just 
scraps that you can’t use for business?’ 

“She made the same appeal once to 
her husband in regard to their own lives. 
She wanted to see and know more of 
him, his business, his inner life, and this 
was her cry: ‘Paul, I’m sure there’s 
something the matter with the way we 
live—I don’t like it! I don’t see that it 
helps us a bit—or anyone else—you’re 
just killing yourself to make money that 
goes to get us things we don’t need nearly 
as much as we need more of each other! 
We’re not getting a bit nearer to each 
other—actually further away, for we’re 
both getting different from what we 
were without the other’s knowing how! 
and what’s 


And we’re not getting nicer 
the use of living if we don’t do that? 
We’re just getting more and more set 
on scrambling ahead of other people. 
And we’re not even having a good time 


out of it! And here is Ariadne—and 
another one coming—and we’ve nothing 
to give them but just this—this—this—’ 

“Paul laughed a little impatiently, 
irritated and uneasy, as he always was, 
at any attempt to examine too closely 
the foundations of existing ideas. ‘Why, 
Lydia, what’s the matter with you? 
You sound as though you’d been reading 
some fool socialist literature or something.’ 

“ ‘You know I don’t read anything, 
Paul. I never hear about anything but 
novels. I never have time for anything 
else, and very likely I couldn’t under- 
stand it if I read it, not having any edu- 
vation. That’s one thing I want you 
to help me with. All I want is a chance 
for us to live together a little more, to 
have a few more thoughts in common, 
and oh! to be trying to be making some- 
thing better out of ourselves for our 
children’s sake. I can’t see that we’re 
learning to be anything but—you, to 
be an efficient machine for making money, 
I to think of how to entertain as though 
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we had more money than we really have. 
I don’t seem really to know you or live 
with you any more than if we were two 
guests stopping at the same hotel. If 
socialists are trying to fix things better, 
why shouldn’t we have time—both of 
us—to read their books; and you could 
help me know what they mean?’ 

“Paul laughed again, a scornful, hate- 
ful laugh, which brought the color up to 
Lydia’s pale face like a blow. ‘I gather, 
then, Lydia, that what you’re asking me 
to do is to neglect my business in order 
to read socialistic literature with you?’ 

“His wife’s rare resentment rose. She 
spoke with dignity: ‘I begged you to 
be serious, Paul, and to try to understand 
what I mean, although I’m so fumbling, 
and say it so badly. As for its being 
impossible to change things, I’ve heard 
you say a great many times that there 
are no conditions that can’t be changed 
if people would really try—’ 

“*Good heavens! I said that of 
business conditions!’ shouted Paul, out- 
raged at being so misquoted. 

“ ‘Well, if it’s true of them—No; 
I feel that things are the way they are 
because we don’t really care enough to 
have them some other way. If you really 
cared as much about sharing a part of 
your life with me—really sharing—as 
you do about getting the Washburn 
contract—’ 

“Her indignant and angry tone, so 
entirely unusual, moved Paul, more than 
her words, to shocked protest. He 
looked deeply wounded, and his accent 
was that of a man righteously aggrieved. 
‘Lydia, I lay most of this absurd outbreak 
to your nervous condition, and so | 
ean’t blame you for it. But I can’t 
help pointing out to you that it is entirely 
uncalled for. There are few women who 
have a husband as absolutely devoted 
as yours. You grumble about my not 
sharing my life with you—why, I give 
it to you entire!’ His astonished bit- 
terness grew as he voiced it. ‘What 
am I working so hard for if not to provide 
for you and our child—our children! 
Good Heavens! What more can I do 
for you than to keep my nose on the 
grindstone every minute. There are 
limits to even a husband’s time and en- 
durance and capacity for work’.” 

(Continued in November.) 














A PICTURE of Zhe PLAINS 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


~ may read like a very prosaic thing, the meeting of two wagon 
trains—say, a military outfit and a freighter’s train—on the 
western prairies; but in reality there is something so grand 
and majestic, so altogether romantic, about it, that, were I 
an artist I should want no better motif, no more “taking” subject, 
for my brush and pencil. The plains have often ‘been likened to 
the ocean—vast, solitary, illimitable; and the billows that rise and 
roll on the great water-mass are aptly reproduced in the character 
of these prairies, where for days, sometimes, you see one little, 
gentle undulation after another rise before you, and your half un- 
conscious speculation is always, “Shall I see anything after ascend- 
ing this solid wave?” Sometimes, too, quite a steep little pitch 
drops down from a bank or a mesa; but when you rise to the height 
of it, the same wide, open plain is again before you. I cannot think 
of a more impressive scene than I witnessed years ago, on these 
plains, some ten days out from Fort Union, New Mexico, on the way 
back to the States. Our command was not a large one, only troops 
enough to protect a train of from thirty to forty army wagons, a 
few ambulances and carriages, besides a number of volunteer soldiers, 
mustered out of service, and availing themselves of General Alex- 
ander’s permission to travel under cover of his command. 

It was early May. The brilliant tints of sunrise had not yet died 
out of the sky, though all the earth was flooded with golden light and 
warmth. The atmosphere was pure, fresh, and perfectly clear— 
as it seems to be only on these plains, and just in this region. We 
were early risers, by force of circumstance; and when we had been 
on our way but a little while, we saw in the distance the serpent-like 
line of another train moving slowly toward us. It came nearer 
and nearer, and our wagon-master, having urged on his mule for 
a tour of inspection, reported to the General that it was a merchant 
train for Santa Fe, belonging to the firm of Spiegelberg Brothers, 
of that place. There were about twenty wagons, beside a light car- 
riage drawn by two magnificent horses, and the private menage of 
the travelers, drawn, like our own conveyances, by patient mules. 
By this time the plain around us presented a lively appearance. The 
wagon-masters and assistants of the two trains made flying visits 
to each other, while the trains moved slowly along at the usual 
snail’s pace. Some of the mustered-out soldiers of our command 
had messages and letters to send back to Santa Fe by the merchant 
train; and some of the freighter’s employees had like favors to ask 
of the teamsters going to the States in our outfit. Only the respec- 
tive chiefs of the two expeditions had no intercourse with each other. 
De Long, our wagon-master, had informed the General that two 
members of the Speigelberg firm were in the carriage preceding their 
freight train, and we were now so near each other that we could 
plainly see the occupants of the elegant vehicle. But the military 
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element and the civil do not affiliate very readily on the frontier, 
though there is seldom a lack of courtesy or politeness on either side. 
Singularly enough, the meeting of the trains took place just at one 
of the steep pitches I have spoken of. The General’s huge ambulance, 
with its four stout mules, commenced the descent just as the airy 
‘arriage of the merchant princes, drawn by the high bred American 
horses, began to climb the little rise. And never have I seen so 
picturesque a scene as that presented here on the barren plains. As 
the first conveyances met, there was a simultaneous raising of hats. 
The General had a massive figure, with eyes of the clearest blue, 
calm and serene in expression, a long, full beard of tawny yellow, and 
an air so simple, yet so stately, that even in the soldier’s blouse and 
slouch hat which he wore, the man “made to command” could be 
recognized. The two figures on the other side had something of the 
airy grace which pervaded the whole equipage. Of Jewish descent, 
with fine-cut features, dark eyes, and richly curling hair—dressed 
faultlessly, even to light-colored kids on their hands—they formed 
the most decided contrast to our good General. All three gentlemen 
bowed with equal courtesy, though varied elegance of manner. On 
they passed, not a moment’s halt, not the slightest pause—one am- 
bulance after the other, one freight team after the next. For half 
an hour I leaned from the ambulance, and watched the white-roofed 
army wagons, swaying heavily as the drivers held back their six 
mules while going down the first sharp pitch, and then rattling on 
merrily to even ground; the clumsy freight wagons creaking and 
groaning under their heavy burden; the teamsters talking vigor- 
ously to their straining animals while laboring up this same sharp 
rise, and cracking their whips triumphantly when they had made it 
at last. Then came the mounted troops, and the cooks and servants, 
perched on almost anything they could find in the baggage wagons. 
This merry rabble was not so reserved as the fine folks at the head of 
the caravan, and many a noisy greeting was exchanged as the wagons 
passed each other; many a laugh-provoking jest startled the field- 
lark from her lowly nest, and sent her skyward with her joyous song. 
Far in the distance loomed the Spanish Peaks, indistinct and shadowy, 
as the phantoms which we chase in life and call by the names we 
love the best—Fame, Wealth, Greatness, Power—and like them 
seeming to recede farther and farther the nearer we think to approach, 
till, worn and fainting, we lie down t6 die in the desolate road through 
the wilderness, where there is no drop of water to cool our lips, no 
pitying tree to shelter from the scorching sun. 
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The POINTING PENCIL 


By Martha Martin Newkirk 
ECONOMY VS. SAVING 








HE house and office are run on 
diametrically opposite methods,” 
said a Chicago publisher to me. 
‘Women are so sensitive,” he 
continued, “and consider any questions 
of economy mere fault findings. Now, 
at the office we watch the small items, 
and if the cost of paper for our publica- 
tions rises one-eighth of a cent per pound, 
we investigate the matter at once. 
But, at home we buy our 
potatoes by the quarter’s 
worth, instead of by the 
bushel. All our supplies are 
‘by the small.’ Our grocery 
bills are enormous. Yet a question at 
home becomes unwelcome criticism.” 

This man is not a crank, as one might 
suppose. I had surprised him into mak- 
ing this outburst by telling him that in 
California, on account of the warm weath- 
er, we could not buy our provisions on 
the same large scale they could in Chica- 
go. I added that in the old “Windy 
City” my cold storage room in the cellar 
was always filled in the fall with barrels 
of apples and potatoes, and that sort 
of thing, while in California I only buy 
by the pound. 

Ever since, I have been chewing the 
cud of his unwelcome criticism on house- 
hold economies. And I’m afraid I shall 
have to admit that he spoke the truth. 
I fear that we women are not economi- 
cal in any broad sense. 


Not Yet 
Learned. 


bought 


Women are saving, and careful. They 
turn and twist and clean and make over 
clothes. As Burns, in Cotter’s Satur- 
day night, says: 

“The mother, wi’ her neddle an’ ber shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new.” 


And they deserve. credit for so doing, 
but economy is a word of broader mean- 
ing. Originally the 
Saving may not noun econome _  (eko 
Be Economy. nom) meant the finan- 
cial manager, or steward. 
An economist is a manger of resources 
—not only of finances, but of anything 
that requires guarding and managing. 
Chesterfield wrote: “‘Very few people 
are good economists of their fortune, 
and still fewer of their time.” 

Swift’s idea of economy was different, 
yet means much. He said: “I have 
no other notion of economy than that 
it is the parent of liberty and ease.” 
(My! how few ever attain liberty and 
ase! Americans very seldom do. They 
are too strenuous! ) 

Spencer says: “Nature with perfect 
economy, turns all her forces to ac- 
count.”” Here is the lesson from nature 
again—the same old lesson, that we 
never learn. 

Dryden gives us another notion when 
he directs: “This economy must be 
observed in the minutest parts of an 
epic poem.” 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, makes 
a satirical turn in the oft quoted lines: 


“Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak’d 
meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage 
tables.” 

Near akin to economy are frugality, 
miserliness, parsimony, prudence and 
providence, but neither of these has as 
high or as noble a position as economy 
Frugality is mere with- 
holding, or sparing. Miser- 
liness becomes hoarding 
for its own sake, and is 
thus a vice. Thrift is a long step nearer 
to economy, and includes earning as 
well as saving. 


Near 
Neighbors. 
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But the head manager of all is economy 
—the planner, the thinker, the execu- 
tive force. The question is, do men and 
women employ this head manager, or 
do they drift along aimlessly, and let 
things “come out somehow.” 
Although we are tired to death of 
conventions and associations, and co- 
operative plans, because they perhaps 
have not remedied our particular griev- 


ance, nor solved our most 
Old tender and painful problem, 
Phrases. yet we must convene and 
co-operate until we attain 


better economical methods, our kitchens 
are time wasters. Look at a modern 
up-to-date office, and see what I mean. 
We ought to be able to sit down and 
with drawers all labeled, material at 
hand, light aluminum dishes, and elec- 
trical apparatus, concoct a meal in 
short order. We should be able to touch 
a button which would on small closed 
railways carry our meal to the dining 
room, where the maid, or the mistress— 
as it may be—can pick up and serve, 
hot. Another button, and away go 
the soiled dishes. Perhaps we may have 


a 


My 


By F. L. 
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a little cabinet that will stand beside 
the mistress, at table, fitted with shining 
shelves under which electrical cooking 
bulbs are placed. Here she has hot 
coffee, and hot water, or slides back 
the plate of muffins to keep them hot. 
Perhaps we may have a telephone from 
the table to the kitchen, so the lady can 
say, “Bring the hot cakes now,” or 
“More ice cream, please,” instead of 
ringing her bell, and waiting for the 
maid to answer, then go after the article 
wanted. 

This would be economy of steps, hence 
of time, and thus of money. Household 
economics means these things—every 
convenience for saving time; all neces- 
sary arrangements for using and saving 
material; places for keeping large sup- 
plies. 

All these things mean permanence of 
abode, thus avoiding the waste of moving 
and refitting. 

This is but a beginning of the subject 
and I should like to see hundreds of 
women take it up and go on to perma- 
nent betterment. 


=U) Lo Va] 


World 


W. 


I have found my world again, 

M Y world, not the world of men, 
Of purblind men, who have bartered all 

That the real world gives, at the strident call 
And the lure of money and place and fame. 

I have failed in the race, I have lost the game, 
1 am beaten in all that men call success, 

But I count it a victory none the less. 


For now I know in my inmost soul 
The joy of him who bas won the goal; 
I see, like the blind restored to sight, 
The wondrous stars with their peaceful light; 
| bhearken again to the singing birds 
And the friendly trees with their whispered words, 
And I know, | KNOW, I ami richer. far 


Than the winners of Mammon’s prizes are. 



































NIGHT IMPRESSION of 
CAPISTRANO 


By Lee Bernard McConville 








HE DAY is fled like a frightened bird 
A salty breath 
the murm’ring sea; a 


darting across the sky. 
blows in from 
cloud of grey veils the chalice of the 
sunken 
Now rise the hush’d sounds of the langrous 
Capistrano night; the sheep bleat upon the 
hill, the herdsman calls to his yelping dogs, 
the deep-voiced plowman wends slowly home- 
ward with his shambling, clanking horses. 


sun. 


a puff of curling cigarette smoke, a flame-eyed 
Senorita with a fan, red roses in her hair. A 
laugh, a kiss, a smothered sigh. 

Faint stirs the breeze in the orange and olive 
trees. List to the splash and ripple of water 
in the canyon near; list to the beat of wings 
bats and owls flying ghostlike in the light of 
the virgin moon; list to the mournful 
barking of the coyote pack in the chaparral; 
list 


lone, 


to the wind brushing across the Padre’s 














Silence—then, hear the Mission Bells chiming 
the Angelus, a sweet-toned cancion from silver 
throats that floats upon the air, that floats and 
echoes, echoes in the hills. Afar by shadowy 
stream and lonely tepee, the Indians heed these 
Christian bells and chant and cross themselves. 

Night falls, purple—black and wondrous still. 
One by one pale yellow candle lights flicker and 
flutter at the windows throughout the little 
town. Graceful Spanish figures silhouette 
against the open doors—a spangled sombrero, 











trellis-wall, no louder than a cello bow in pianis- 
simo. 

In the narrow street the noise of swiftly 
running horses, the clink-clink of spurs, the 
and oaths toss’d 

Then sudden, sweet, some- 
where in saloon or ’dobe hall, the dancers’ or- 
chestra begins with dreamy mandolins 
A laugh, a catch of song, the caress of clasping 
hands, and clicking mark where 
couples circle and spin in a Spanish dance. 


swish of riatas, soft-sworn 


to patron saints. 
its 


castanets 














+ Depart, Hy 




















































DAVID STARR JORDAN 


“THE UNSEEN EMPIRE” 








© American statesman or philosopher 
has given so much thought to the ques- 
tion of war in all its phases as has David 
Starr Jordan, President of Stanford 

University. The American Unitarian 
Association has recently issued (September, 
1912) his latest work on this important and 
far reaching subject. In his earlier works 
—the Blood of the Nation, and the Human 
Harvest—he presented the results of war in 
“the hereditary effects of the systematic exter- 
mination by war of the bold and strong among 
the yoemanry of the nations of Europe.” In 
the Unseen Empire he shows “the non-heredi- 
tary effects of the financial impoverishment of 
the rank and file of the people by the cost of 
war and war armament.” War used to be 
in the hands of Kings, Emperors, War Lords 
and Prime Ministers. Now, owing to the 
sinister and awful growth of National Debts, 
incurred through war, the dominating power is 
that of finance. This is the Unseen Empire. 
They keep as quiet and as much in the back- 
ground as possible, but they, and they alone 
make and unmake nations, start war or bid it 
cease. Nations are but the puppets of the 
financiers. We today are paying the costs of 
the Civil and Spanish-American Wars owing 
to the obnoxious system or National Debts, 
which simply means the mortgaging of the 
Nation’s future resources of the product of 
the toil of the Nation’s future workers to pay 
the interest on debts incurred in these wars. 
And it is, in the main, the common people, the 
workers, that have to pay these debts. As 
Dr. Jordan says: 

“In a French journal more than a hundred 
years ago there was published a cartoon. A 
farmer was plowing in the field and on his back 
he bore a frilled marquis of the old regime, 
tapping his dainty snuff-box. A century later, 
in Paris, was published another cartoon, — 
senting again the burden of France. The far- 
mer still plowed in the field, but now, on his 
back, was a soldier armed to the teeth and on 
the soldier’s back was borne a money-lender.”’ 

Elsewhere he thus calmly and conservatively 
states the damning fact: 

“The shadow of debt in England and on the 
continent grows with the growth of sea power 
and land power and imperial dominion. It 
looms darker still against a glowing background 
of pomp and circumstance. For the debt of 
the nation is the debt of the toiler. It is borne 
on the back of industry. 

‘Fall to each, whate’er befall, 

The farmer, he must pay for all.’ 

“Behind and beneath all public affairs stand 





the people. They do not count for much in 
great displays and their final end, according to 
Gambetta, is a ‘beggar crouching by a barrack 
door.’ Yet as soldiers and taxpayers they are 
really necessary to the continued dominance of 
a great and fearless nation. An _ essential 
element in militarism is a patient industrial 
army which can pay the costs. It seems plain 
enough that the great lords cannot pay the taxes 
and that the great bankers will not. To be 
relatively tax-free is one of the natural privi- 
leges of greatness. 

“It is true that in England the lords are com- 
ing more and more to bear their share of the 
costs they help to create. In continental Eu- 
rope tax discrepancies are greater. It must be 
granted, however, that the world over, in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe, industry carries more 
than its share of the burdens.” 

This great weight of debt and consequent 
interest have been brought about by what Dr. 
Jordan calls the ‘pawnbroking’ of nations. 
He differentiates between pawnbroking and legi- 
timate banking, recognizing that the latter 
provides capital for active operations of useful- 
ness, on the other hand the former, he asserts, 
“deals with failure or waste. 

“Tt’s usual function is to afford means for some 
act of extravagance, or escape from some com- 
plication of past folly or misfortune. The ex- 
travagance, folly and misfortune of nations is 
summed up in war. Pawnbroking among na- 
tions thus concerns itself mainly with past war 
or future preparation, in either case withdraw- 
ing the revenues concerned from all productive 
use. 

“As there are many nations, ruled by states - 
men of the day, ready to sacrifice the future for 
the present, as no protecting deity watches over 
their~financial operations, and as there exists 
no official check to national debt, it is clear that 
the business of the international pawnbroker 
may be a profitable one. At the same time one 
must know where to stop. To guard over waste 
and folly is no sinecure. The cream of the busi 
ness of international pawnbroking has been now 
skimmed off, later loans often lowering the values 
of earlier ones, and in general only weak states 
in desperate luck are eager to pledge their fu- 
ture revenues.” 

Dr. Jordan discusses the debts of the nations 
of Europe and shows how they burden the peo- 
ple, especially the poorer classes, by indirect 
taxation. Says he: “Taxes, the world over, 
bear more and more heavily on the middle men. 
Their margin of profit must be increased at the 
expense of others. The producer at one end 
of the series and the consumer at the other bear 

















the increased burden. The final incidence of 
taxation falls on that social group which has 
least power to raise its prices, least force to 
throw off its burdens on others.” 

Then he asserts: “If all civilized nations could 
be placed on a peace footing, it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter to pay off the national 
debts. The savings thus achieved would make 
a new world, in which poverty need not exist 
as a result of external social or economic condi- 
tions, but solely from causes inherent in the 
individual.” 

In spite of these self-evident facts there are 
certain gigantic concerns, which, purely for 
selfish and monetary purposes, constitute them- 
selves syndicates to promote war. In England 
alone six firms who make a business of supply- 
ing the nation with war equipments are capital- 
ized for $137,800,000. Who pays the yearly 
interest on this vast amount? Out of whose 
pockets does it come? In the United States 
there are similar firms, feeding on the life- 
blood of the people—that i8& their hard-earned 
wages are taxed to pay interest charges on the 
vast capitalization of these corporations that 
“sre not in business for their health.”’ These 
people make it their business to keep up “War 
Scares.” Their subsidized press never allows 
the thought to be out of our minds. Japan is 
bent on making war upon us; we must intervene 
in Mexico; it is our bounden duty to protect 
our financial investments in Cuba or Vene- 
zuela, or Panama or God-knows-where, so long 
as we build more war-ships, buy more steel- 
plate for armored-cruisers, purchase more guns, 
powder, shot and other war material. 

And the workingman stands by, has nothing 
to say, but pays the piper He is taxed to pay 
for educating the youth of the land to be made 
into good fighters at West Point and Annapolis. 
He pays millions yearly to keep the cream of the 
strong youth of the nation idle in barracks and 
cooped up in war-ships, instead of building roads 
and railways, constructing irrigating canals, 
reclaiming deserts and producing something 
useful and beneficial to mankind. 

Oh, rulers and directors of the affairs of nations 
instead of calling you statesmen better call you 
botchers, bunglers and muddlers, placers of 
heavy burdens upon those who are already 
overburdened. Lift up your eyes, ye blind, 
and see the coming of the dawn; the dawn of 
the morning of peace and good-will. Dr. Jor- 
dan is an optimist. He firmly believes that 
there is “‘a way out.’ Little by little in the 
thought of men war is erased from the list of 
possibilities. Its crude and costly conclusions 


become less and less aeceptable, and the vic- 
tories of peace more and more welcome, and more 
and more stable. 
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“The fact that a better way of composing 
differences exists is, in itself, a guarantee that 
no serious differences shall occur. For, as a rule, 
wars do not arise from the alleged ‘causes of 
war.’ These ‘causes’ are almost wholly mere 
pretexts after war has been determined on. 
‘Affairs of honor’ between nations are worthy 
of no more respect than ‘affairs of honor’ among 
men. In either case, an adequate remedy is found 
in a few days ormonthsof patience, and in the 
adjustments of disinterested friends. This we 
call arbitration, and its supreme virtue with 
nations as with individuals, lies in its being 
unlimited. 

“Tn our own country at present, there opens 

door of escape from the waste of war pre- 
paration. This, as we have already suggested, 
lies in the appointment of a civil commission 
which shall give a definite seen to our plans 
of national defense. No one can justify gigan- 
tic expenditures, blindly undertaken. It is 
surely not necessary for us to strive for ideal 
perfection of defense against unknown and 
imaginary foes. It is surely unnecessary to 
pour out $800,000 a day (not counting pensions 
nor interest ) simply because two other nations 
are doing the same, and still three others would 
keep step if they could. Nor should we act 
from year to year on the advice of interested 
parties solely, ‘muddling along’ through sheer 
inertia without a look forward to our final aim 

“Such an aim a commission of statesmen 
could furnish. With its help we should justify 
our ways or else change them. No one can 
doubt that to justify we must needs also change, 
in what way or in what degree perhaps no one 
can now foretell. But this at least is certain; 
if the United States should find for herself 
definite policy, building no more fortresses, 
dreadnaughts, or destroyers until her best minds 
are convinced that these are needed, such ac- 
tion would go far, very far, toward solving the 
problems of debt-ridden Europe.” 

“Mankind does not linger over impossibili- 
ties. The coat-of-mail vanished from Euro- 
pean history all at once, when men realized 
that it had no further effectiveness. The war 
equipment of today will disappear scarcely 
less promptly when men see clearly the changes 
which have made it futile and absurd. In the 

fine and true words of Admiral Winslow: ‘No 
matter is so trivial that nations will not go 
to war over it, if they want to go to war. No 
difference is so weighty that it cannot be quiet- 
ly settled if nations do not wish war.’ 

“Science has slain War. Rather it has forged 
the weapons by which War has slain itself. 
It remains for Finance to give it a decent burial.”’ 











October Days in Siskiyou 


By Julia P. Churchill 


Ob the wondrous mystic hues, 
Tinged with lavender and maze, 
Interlaced with blue and rose 
Just before the day’s repose. 


When the sunlight warm and mellow 
Pours its rays o’er field and fallow, 
Over mountain vale and forest, 

Till one knows not which is fairest. 


Woods bespangled thick with gold 
Crimson mantles fold on fold; 
Palest shades of amber brown 
Hinting of November's gown. 


Far off meadows green and yellow, 

Red and bronze o’er knoll and bollow; 
Ripened fruitage, burnished bright— 
Such the mystery of light. 


With God’s curtain over all 
Marvelous warp and woof, to fall; 
Nature’s veil of shimmering breath 
With no bint of winter’s death. 


Warm with scintillating life 
Fiber wrought of colors, rife 
Interblent with changing hues 
Green and gold with palest blues. 


Purple sapphire filtered through 
Like a gleam of morning dew; 
Irridescents fringed with white 
Gleaming with supernal light. 


Such the halo and the glory 
Of the year’s autumnal story; 
Of the Autumn’s tender haze 
Crowning our October days. 

















AN DIEGO is building an Exposition 
to celebrate the opening of the Panama 

Canal in 1915. 
On the hill tops of superb Balboa 
Park, overlooking the ocean that 
Balboa discovered, and the Bay that Cabrillo 
found and Viscaino named, with the site of 
the Mission planted by Junipero Serra close by, 
a modern city spread below, hundreds of men 
are engaged in constructing a new city which 
will not only celebrate the greatest engineering 
feat the world has ever known, but will show 


the progress made by man during the centuries. 

Down in the ravines and among the thick 
underbrush still linger the wild creatures who 
have built their nests or made their homes dur- 
ing the years while superior man has been in 


process of development. Daily, crested quail 
are flushed by the encroaching progress of the 
army of laborers who are transforming brush 
covered canyons into bowers of beauty. Rabbits 
scurry here and there as panting horses drawing 
wagons heavily laden with building materials 
make their way along roads which but a few 
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short months since were paths infrequently 
used save by the timid creatures of the wood or 
glen. Chattering squirrels sit upon their haunch- 
es and scold a protest against the invasion. 
Swift flying meadow larks and other feathered 
friends of the solitude take flight, disturbed by 
the advent of man and his labors. On every 
hand is found well directed activity. San Diego 
is building her Exposition now. 

At the head of affairs is D. C. Collier, a con- 
spicuous embodiment of the Genius of the West. 
Collier is a man of dreams, but of that virile 
temperament which makes ‘dreams come true. 
In the inception, others favored a site out on 











President D. C. Collier, 


Panama-California Exposition; San Diego. 


the flats adjoining historic Old Town. “Char- 
lie’ Collie dreamed of “a city set on an hill.” 
A city quaint, beautiful, romantic, a replica of 
the days when frocked friars built missions and 
dark eyed Senoritas leaned from casement win- 
dows and hearkened to the lascivious tinkling 
of the amorous quitar. 

A city of white walls gleaming out through a 
luxurious profusion of foliage and flowers. 
A picture with a foreground of city, ocean, and 
harbor, and a background of purple mountains 
looming hazily in the distance. 

He dreamed his dream and painted his pic- 
ture so well and so vividly that others, less 
visionary but no more practical began to see 
with his eyes and follow the designs of his brush. 
Architects exclaimed over the prospect; land- 
scape gardeners saw vistas of liveliness: direc- 
tors of affairs caught the vision and so, San 
Diego is building her exposition in Balboa Park, 


and will occupy 615 acres of 1400 acres which 
are the pride of the city by “The Harbor of 
the Sun.” 

It was an inspiration that gave an exposition 
to San Diego. 

Some one has said that ‘“Man builds, but God 
made man.’ 

God gave man the faculty of thought which 
made him “a little lower than God”. Thought 
is the divine gift. Action is the corresponde nce 
of man with the Power that rules. 

In the year 1909, President G. Aubrey David- 
son of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
thought that historic San Diego, the mother 
town of California was logically and appro- 
priately the proper place to hold a world’s fair 
in 1915. 

As the first and last American port of call 
via the Panama Canal, possessing the only 
natural harbor between San Francisco and Pana 
ma, with a climate that would permit of out of 
doors exhibits 365 days of every year, why should 
not San Diego celebrate the official opening 
of the Panama Canal? 

His thought proved an inspiration. On the 
25th day of the same year, he gave his thought 
to the board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce. They thought so too, and wonder- 
ed why some one had not thought of it before. 
The fact that San Diego was a small city of 
less than 50,000 did not dismay them; they 
believed that a well defined purpose backed up 
by well directed energy, and optimistic self 
confidence could accomplish anything, and so, 
before the meeting was adjourned they had 
authorized the President to appoint a committee 
to take up the matter immediately. In ~ 
than a year the project was fully launched and 
under way with money freely subscribed, and 
a complete organization of men of experience 
and wisdom. 

It was an inspiration and a happy condition 
of affairs that placed D. C. Collier at the head. 
He is a wonderful man who combines more of 
the qualifications of a born director of men 
and events than any other man who has been 
prominently identified with the development 
of the Southwest. Of magnificent physique, 
absolute health, indomitable energy, inextin- 
guishable enthusiasm, he has brought the en- 
terprise from a project to a reality. 

Collier is a man of wealth who is willing to 
spend.it for the advancement and development 
of the city where he made it. His indepen- 
dent fortune enables him to lay aside everything 
else and devote his time exclusively to the work 
of making the Panama-California Exposition 
the most wonderful thing of the kind ever at- 
tempted. He works at it day and night with- 
out remuneration. His wonderful optimism 
has inspired his assistants and urged them on- 
ward to masterly achievement. 

It was good fortune that linked together 
Bertram Goodhue, designing architect and 
Frank P. Allen, Jr., builder of the Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition in Ses attle. In one we find 
a man w:o has made a careful and exhaustive 
study of the Spanish-Colonial style of archi- 
tecture which will rule in the construction of 
all buildings. In the other we have a man of 
conservative temperament and wonderful exe- 
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Couple with this his extensive 
and comprehensive knowledge of exposition 
building and we find in Mr. Allen, Director- 
General of the Exposition a kind of man who is 
sure to succeed in all he has undertaken. Mr. 

Goodhue makes the designs, Mr. Allen adapts 
them to the requirements and builds the struc- 
tures. 

It was a wise choice that placed Winfield 
Hogaboom, editor, newspaper man, magazine 
contributor, cosmopolite and man of affairs at 
the head of the Department of Publicity and 
Exploitation. Through the work of this depart- 
ment, San Diego and the Panama-California 
Exposition has become known to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Through this department, 
the world has grown to know that in 1915 
California will have two expositions, and the 
most artistic of the two will be held in San Diego. 

In fact, ever since the inception of the enter- 
prise, San Diego has been fortunate in having 
at the head of exposition affairs, men of ability, 
devoted to the interests of San Diego. Men 
who were willing to devote their time and ability 
to make the Panama-California Exposition the 
realization of a divine inspiration and a beauti- 
ful dream wherein men and women might be 
benefitted and the community might be served. 

And so the Panama-California Exposition is 
building now. While actual construction did 
not begin until the last month in 1911, in 1910 
a huge nursery covering 100 acres was built 
for the propagation of millions of flowers, trees 
and plants for ornamenting the exposition build- 
ings and grounds. The administration building 
was finished and occupied by the excutive force, 
April Ist, 1912. Service buildings for the Divi- 
sion of Works are finished an occupied. A 
woven wire fence 8 feet high encircles the entire 
grounds. In 1915 this will be covered with 
vines making a wall of green enclosing the site. 

On the hill in front of the Administration 
Building a monster concrete mixer has been 
put in place to prepare the material for the 
construction of the bridge, which, over 700 
feet in length, will span magnificent Cabrillo 
Canyon, and an artificial lake, from the Laurel 
street entrance to tne fair, to the Cathedral- 
like Building of the State of California. Work- 
men are busy on the forms for the concrete and 
it is but a question of weeks when it will be finish- 


cutive ability. 


The Electrical Building, modeled after the 
palace of Comte de Heras, a Spanish nobleman 
of the .seventeenth century, will finished 
approximately April Ist, 1913. Construction 
on the Botanical Building will begin within 
sixty days. 

Great palms, half a century 
tons, have been taken up from their original 
sites and transplanted in new soil. Thousands 
of small trees and plants, including a Citrus 
grove of five acres in the section allotted to the 
Southern California Counties, have been set 
out. Brown hills have been made green and 
beautiful. Barren mesas are being transformed 
into plazas, pleasuances, and palace sites. 

Out on the hills, flags are waving indicating 
the sites of state, county and foreign buildings. 
Exhibitors from various parts of the United 
States and the Latin American countries have 


old and weighing 
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visited sites, approved of space and assured a 
representative exhibit. 

And so, San Diego is building her exposition 
with great prospects and the commendation 
of all who know what she has already accom- 
plished. And San Diego will be ready to throw 
open the gates of her exposition on January 

st, 1915, and keep them open for 365 days. 

The Panama-California Exposition will not 
be the largest exposition ever held, but it will 
be peculiar to itself, with more distinctive feat- 
ures than have ever been given prominence at 
any other world’s fair. 

“Do things and do them different’? has been 
the dominant thought in plan and accomplish- 
ment, and so San Diego will have an unique 
exposition, a gem of fairs, with the lure of the 
Sunny Southland to lead the feet of lovers of 
the beautiful and the divine, and the haze of 
romance to dim the too vivid coloring of the 
actual and soften the hard-matter-of-fact work- 
a-day sentiment which seeks to find in any effort 
only the commercial. 

San Diego welcomes the world in 1915. 
LOUIS J. WILDE THE FOREMOST BUILDER 
OF SAN DIEGO—THE PREMIER CITY 
OWES HIM MUCH—RESTORED CON- 
FIDENCE WHEN CITY WAS ON DOWN 

WARD PATH. 


Mr. Wilde was born in Iowa City, Iowa, 


during the stirring time of the civil war and 
that state 


remained in until 1883 when he 
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migrated to Los Angeles, and remained there 
twelve years, when he removed to St. Paul, 
making his home in that city until 1904, when 
he removed to San Diego, making this city his 
permanent home, and where his name has been 
linked with all the great projects since that time 
for the upbuilding of the city. 

When Mr. Wilde arrived here the city was 
then in the throes of despair having just passed 
through one of those booms which tend to make 
capitalist afraid, and investors were rather 
skeptical about investing their money. Nothing 
daunted Mr. Wilde, however, who seeing the 
great furute of the town, set his two great 
principles, honesty and _straightforwardness 
to work and soon had the business men interested 
to such an extent that faith in the future was 
once more established and a steady uplift in 
business was felt. 

Among some of his most worthy endeavours 
was his instrumentality in bringing in the first 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
outside capital for establishing the Home Tele- 
phone Company. The building of the beauti- 
ful Pickwick Theater; purchasing and reorganiz- 
ing the American National Bank, and building 
the magnificent structure which is the home of 
that prosperous financial institution. Then 
too he rebuilt the old Richelieu Building for 
Banking rooms; Organized the First National 
Bank and First National Bank in Escondido; 
purchased and rebuilt Homer Peters residence, 
built and owns the beautiful Francis Apartments, 
and gave to the city of San Diego a beautiful 
Electric Fountain, which is a delight to all 
visitors as well as residents, but probably his 
greatest achievement was when he refinanced 
and completed the splendid U. S. Grant Hotel 
of which he is reputed to be half owner and to 
which the chief credit for the architecture is 
due. 

The people of San Diego are indebted to 
Mr. Wilde for many of the great enterprises 
established in the city, although conservative 
in a measure, consistant with approved finan- 
cial methods and principals, he has been always 
foremost in aiding every worthy project launched 
in the city lending thereto his influence and 
extended financial support. 


COL. FLETCHER’S WORKS 

Col. Fletcher is a lover of wild nature, and the 
spots of beauty which others had overlooked 
he saw and dreamed of the possibilities of San 
Diego county and set his mind and his great 
energy to work in preparation of the develop- 
ment of the county. 

There are three spots in San Diego county 
which are already showing the impress of 
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Strathforth Inn,Del Mar. 


Colonel Fletcher’s genius in a way to mark 
them especially as worthy of note. These are 
Del Mar, Grosmont, Mount Helix and Pino 
Hills, and on the American continent there is 
not another galaxy of beauty showing the devel- 
opmental genius of one man to compare with 
these. 

Del Mar has had a place on the map, and yet 
it is not generally known that here is combined 
the scenic beauties of Canyon Crest Park with 





Pulpit Rock, Del Mar. 


the grandeur of the sea. The view is like that 
obtained from the Santa Ynez mountains in 
Santa Barbara county, except that the sea is 
right at hand instead of being in the distance. 

The location, the conception, the achievement 
make this a development without a parallel 
in all Southern California. 
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To have developed the beauties of such spots 
as are referred to above and to have made them 
available to mankind is to have added to the 
pleasures and the comprehension of the bounty 
of nature by thousands of people in each gener- 
ation of the present and all the future, and by 
this he has done vastly more good than usually 
falls to the fortune of an individual. Because 
he has done this, the name of Colonel Fletcher 
will be remembered by San Diego. 





Cave of the Winds, Del Mar. 


BUCKMAN SPRINGS 





ONLY REAL NATURAL LITHIA SPRINGS 
IN THE UNITED STATES—READY TO 
FURNISH THEIR CURATIVE WATERS 
TO PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 


Buckman Lithia Springs are situated nine 
miles from Campo, a mountain town about 
sixty-five miles from San Diego, in California, 
of course; they are the only springs whose water 
is entitled to be labeled “Lithia” under the pro- 
visions of the national pure food laws; all other 
waters formerly so labeled now being restricted 


to the word “Lithiated.”’ 
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Just a Few More San Diego Live Wires. 
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ANAHEIM THE MOTHER COLONY—THE 
BIRTHPLACE OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA’S 
pA Frederick A blborn. Sec. Board of Trade 


DEVELOPMENT. 











REAT EVENTS sometimes happen with- 
Gg out the world at large taking any notice 

or even being aware of the fact that a 

new empire has been born and a new 

domain has been added, without blood- 
shed and without war. History likes to deal 
with the bloody contests of the past, the conquest 
of the sword and the destruction of empires 
and thus it is, that the conquests of the plow, 
the spade and the hoe are left unsung. Although 
of more importance to the welfare of our coun- 
try than bloody combat, the pioneer, who gave 
his life that his children might inherit, who con- 
quered and created a new paradise where every 
man rest in the shade of his own figtree, has 
gone home to his fathers, to rest his weary bones 
in the silent grave and silent is the world. 
Although his deeds may not be recorded in 


Orchards and Walnut Groves, the Garden 
spot of Orange County, California. 

Arriving at Anaheim and traversing this beau- 
tiful little city from either the north, east south 
or west on the well paved streets and reaching 
the main crossing in the center of the city, 
where a crossing officer may be found on a 
busy Saturday afternoon directing the congest- 
ed traffic, the same as in Los Angeles, little will 
it occur to the passing tourist, the homeseeker 
or even the native, that right here stood the 
cradle of Southern California’s present devel- 
opment. 

Nature has always given us hints how to do 
things, but stupid humanity does not always 
take notice. The Nile has poured out its waters 
upon Egypt for thousands of years. They have 
had fat years and they have had lean years 








Center Street, Anaheim, Looking East. 


the” worlds™ history, still they live and are a 
lasting monument and a constant reminder to 
those that come after him, an inspiration to go 
forth and do likewise. 

If the dear reader, may be he tourist, home- 
seeker or a Californian, be interested in the early 
development of Southern California, let him 
take a trip to Anaheim, “The Mother Colony,” 
the birthplace of Southern California’s develop- 
ment. © 

Anaheim is situated 27 miles southeast of 
Los Angeles on Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
railroads. midway between the Pacific Ocean 
and the Sierra Madre Mountains, in the fertile 
Santa Ana River Valley, in the midst of Orange 


only recently it has occurred to mankind that 
Egypt can have fat years all the time by turning 
the waters of the river onto the land. 

The waters of the Santa Ana River have run 
into the Pacific Ocean for thousands of years. 
There have been fat years and there have been 
lean years in this beautiful valley, and all the 
lean years were not enough to teach mankind 
a lesson. The ancients used the waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris and built the mighty city 
of Babylon and built around this city a mighty 
empire. But the sword came and turned it 
into a desert and a desert it has been ever since. 

To turn the living water of the Santa Ana 
River onto the burning sands, to plant vine- 
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yards where there was cactus before, to hear 
the laughter of children where the howl of the 
coyote was heard before, in short to literally 
make the desert blossom like a rose first occurred 
to some German Artisans residing in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The tdea was conceived in San Francisco and 
born in Anaheim. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MOTHER 





COLONY 
Next after the Mormon Settlement of San 
Bernardino, Anaheim is the oldest successful 


colony experiment in California. The scheme 
of purchasing land with their combined capital 
a large tract of land dividing it into small farms 
and planting it with vines for wine making, was 
originated by a number of Germans residing in 
San Francisco. 

Early in 1857 they began an examination of 
different localities for their proposed colony site, 
and in September, 1857, the Los Angeles Vine- 
yard Company, was formed, composed of fifty 
shareholders, principally Germans. Each share 
was rated at $750.00. A tract of land on the 
Santa Ana river, about 25 miles from the city 
of Los Angeles, containing 1200 acres, which was 
laid off in lots of twenty acres each, with streets 
made throughout the grounds, so that each lot 
would open on a good highway, was purchased 
fron Don Pacifico Ontivera, with certain privi- 
leges from Don Bernardino Yorba, from whose 
residence this tract was situated about five 
miles. 

Geo. Hansen, a very competent gentleman, 
was appointed Superintendent of the company, 
and instructed to plant the land to vineyard. 
The acreage planted to vineyard was at that 
time the largest in the world, and before long 
the fame of the Colony became world-wide, 
and many articles were published in the leading 

riodicals of the United States and Europe 
eralding in words of priase and wonder the 
transforming of cactus patches and desert land 


Looking North on Los Angeles Street, 





Anabeim. 
into garden spots of great -beauty and prolific 
production. 4 
On January 15th, 1858, the stockholders of 
the Los Angeles Vineyard company held a 
meeting at Leutgens Hotel, Montgomery street 
San Francisco, and named their vineyard in 
the Santa Ana Valley, “Anaheim”. The name 
is a combination of the German word for Heim 
(home) and the Spanish form of the proper 
name Ana—a home by the (Santa) Ana river. 
Twenty years later, the fame of this colony 
having reached even the confines of Poland and 
Russia, Madam Modjeska, the famous trage- 
dienne at the head of a colony composed largely 
of professional people, journalists, actors, and 
people that left Russia for political reasons, 
arrived at Anaheim, hoping to found here a 
new Arden where real liberty would rule supreme 
and happiness abide forever. Among this 
colony was also Henric Sientkiwitz, the author 
of Quo Vadis, well known to the American public. 
Space will not permit to tell more of the early 
history of Anaheim, the fact remains, that the 
success of this colony is the keystone of the 
present development of Southern California 
and justly deserves the name of ‘Mother Colony. 
As to the Pioneers, they have all gone to rest 
save one or two who still abide with us. Time 
has been lenient with them and prospered them 
abundantly, they are with us only a few days 
longer and all honor be theirs, for they have done 
their labor and let the fruits be theirs. For us 
they have created a new empire. 


ANAHEIM, THE MODERN CITY OF TODAY 


Today, Anaheim is a city of beautiful homes, 
handsome buildings and prosperous business 
houses. Its main thoroughfares are paved with 
a phaltum and miles upon miles of sidewalks 
all throughout the entire citv. Its population 
has increased with leaps and bounds during the 
last five years and has now reached the 5000 
mark. 
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The New Anaheim 


Anaheim has its own municipal water and 
lighting plant, which for efficiency, is second to 
none of any city of the same class in the state. 
A modern sewer system has just been installed 
at a cost of $100,000.00 and is now in operation. 
Building activity is on the increase at a tremen- 
dous rate and shows that this city is keeping 
pace with the rapid growth of Southern Califor- 
nia. 


Building statistics for 5 years: 
1907—32 permits___- b : $ 70,550.00 
1908—43 permits-_-- ‘ 94,330.00 
1909—61 permits _--- -peccaons Se 
1910—78 permits--- --- Dacuda 163,600 .00 
1911 permits ...1,142,150.00 
This record speaks for itself and needs no 
comment and to further bring before the reader 
the present prosperity of the Mother Colony 
let me quote the deposits of two of our banks. 
F ve years ago, Anaheim had but one bank, 
today she can boast of five financial institutions 
and all of them in a flourishing condition. 





The First National Bank mga as follows: 
June 30th, 1910 Deposits . $281,216.65 
June 30th, __ $410,894.52 
June 30th, 1911 Deposits $500,207.74 
June 30th, 1912, Deposits $620,932.13 

The German American opened for business 
January 8th 1906 with a deposit the first day 
-w business the sum of $1,099,68, six months 
ater 


June 30th, 1906 Deposits 
June 30th, 1907 Deposits 
June 30th, 1908 Deposits 
June 30th, 1909 Deposits 
June 30th, 1911 Deposits_-_____-_ $290,107.30 
June 2nd, 1912 Deposits_- _.$326,300.87 

Since then three other banks have opened 
for business and are doing well. The names of 
these financial institutions are the American 
Savings Bank, the Anaheim National Bank and 
the Southern County Bank. 

Post-Office receipts are another index to the 
growth of a community and in that respect Ana- 
heim shows a healthy gain. 


.--. 41,718.48 
..$ 91,340.68 
$138,425.07 

$173,090, 19 








Union High School. 


Post-office receipts for five years: 
Ending April Ist 1908 $ 

Ending April Ist 1909 $ 8, 
Ending April Ist 1910 $ 
Ending April Ist 1911 $11,467.38 
Ending April Ist 1912 - $13,346.92 


Anaheim is well equipped for educational 
purposes, its schools compare favorably with 
the best schools in California. The enrollment 
for 1912 is above the 800 mark in the Grammar 
School with an efficient corps of teachers to the 
number of twenty five, distributed in four dif- 
ferent school buildings convenie ntly located in 
different parts of the city. 

The high-school consist of a group of seven 
buildings erected during the year of 1911 at a 
cost of $150,000, on spacious grounds covering 
ten acres. The architecture is the greek style 
and of great beauty, imposing to the eye at 
the same time modern and convenient in every 
respect. The enrollemnt for 1912 is about 200 
students with an efficient faculty of 12 teachers. 

The St. Joseph Academy a catholic boarding 
and day school with an enrollment of 72 pupils 
and a corps of five teachers has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $20,000.00. 

The St. Catherine Orphange has an enroll- 
ment of 175 Orphans and half Orphans, and is 
occupying a group of buildings, which have just 
recently been remodeled and added to at a cost 
of $60,000.00. 

Anaheim’s Public Library was erected at a 
cost of $12,000.00 it is centrally located on nicely 
kept grounds and is being patronized by the 
reading public quite heavily. 

The churches of Anaheim have kept pace with 
the city’s rapid progress, adding in membership, 
attendance and those things that make for the 
moral and spiritual uplift of its citizens. The 
different denominations are as follows: Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, C hristian 
Science, German Lutheran, German Baptist, 
German Evangelical, German Methodist and 
Mennonites. 

The industries of Anaheim consist of Sugar 
Factory, capacity 1000 tons per day, fruit 
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Plant of the 


When erected in the Spring of 1911 its capacity was 600 tons daily. 
the campaign of 1912, reaches 800 tons daily. 

concrete floors and brick walls. 
system, used extensively in Germany is one of the most complete in Orange Co. 


increased capacity, 
proof, steel frame, 


Anaheim Sugar Company, at Anaheim—A. R. 





Peck, Pres. 


By additional machinery an 
This modern structure is fire- 
The pulp drying plant, known as the Buttner 
The plant is sit- 


uated on the Santa Fe tracks and handles fifty car loads of freight daily.—Photo by Hudson. 


cannery, 3 packing houses, feed mill, steam 
laundry, 2 planing mills and 3 lumber yards, 
also a large brewery. 

Two transcontinental railroads, the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific connect with Anaheim 
and give good connection with Los Angeles and 
other points, 27 trains running daily. 

Climatic conditions are ideal and Anaheim 
claims proudly to be second to no place in the 


world when it comes to climate. Physicians 
of Europe having recommended and actually 
send some of their patients to Anaheim for 


recovery, certainly speaks volumes. A modern 
Sanitarium recently erected and equipped with 
all the latest improvements places Anaheim 
in position to take care of the healthseeker who 
comes to California in order to improve his 
health. 

Space will not permit to mention all of Ana- 
heim’s advantages in conclusion let us see, why 
Anaheim shows such a remarkable growth and 
prosperity and why every homeseeker should 
first investigate the conditions here before in- 
vesting anywhere else in Southern California. 





THE REASON 





The reason why Anaheim shows such remark- 
able growth is because of her location. Situated 
as she is in the heart of the Orange and Walnut 
Belt of Orange County, the famous Placentia 
Groves to the northeast, from which shipments 
of Oranges are made all throughout the year, 
commanding the highest prices that the market 
affords; great Walnut Groves to the southwest, 
Berries and Truck farming to the southeast and 
beets and dairying to the west, the great Oil 
Fields only 6 miles to the north and the famous 
Peat lands to the south where the Golden Celery 
is grown in profusion and all this territory tribu- 


tary to Anaheim, is there any wonder that the 
Mother Colony is prosperous. An abundance 
of water all the year at a low cost is another fact 
to be considered. Anaheim knows no failure 
of crops, be the season wet or dry. 

The Mother Colony invites you, dear reader, 
to pay her a visit and view the place where was 
born the idea to pour out upon the burning sands 
of the desert the living waters of the Santa Ana 
River and thus fulfill the promise “To make the 
desert blossom like the rose.” 

Come and see where stood the cradle of South- 
ern California’s Present Development and tread 
on the same soil where trod the foot of the 
Pioneer and pay homage and honor to him, who 
created a new empire. 

Address Anaheim Board of Trade, Anaheim, 
California for further information. 
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Cartoons of Some of Anaheim’s Leading Boosters 
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Here Are Nine More Members of “Out West’s” Anaheim Boosters 
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Why Are They in the Limelight? They’re Live Wires 
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In our regular pages this month we offer our readers the claims of the five leading 
political parties. We wish to be fair and impartial to all. It is now up to each 
reader and voter to make his own decision, cast his own vote, and then accept the 
result with content,—or if the other man gets in, calmness and fortitude. We have 
given every man an equal chance—may the best and most useful man to his country 
at large win, be he Taft, Roosevelt, Wilson, Chafin or Debs. 

In our November issue I shall present a fairly full account of what prison reform,— 
the honor system among prisoners—has done for the State of Arizona. Though my 
name is attached to the article as writer I am willing to confess that it is a strong and 
powerful article, a plea for intelligent, sane, practical and common-sense treatment 
of prisoners. As such I earnestly commend it to the readers of Out West and beg 
them to consider the moral obligation imposed upon them, if they find in it matter 
for earnest consideration, that they pass it on with a good word to others that its 
influence fer good may be widened, deepened, broadened and strengthened. 

Most of the Humane Societies of California have been doing good work for many 
years, operating under an old law that permits the societies to receive the fines im- 
posed upon violators of the law. But loopholes often can be found in laws framed by 
good men and true with none but good intent, and such a loop-hole has been found 
by grafters and thieves in the present law. It provides that any five persons may 
organize a Humane Society for the protection either of children or animals, and that, 
when organized, each society may appoint its own officers, which appointment car- 
ries the power to carry a revolver, wear a star, and make arrests. The result is, 
so I have been reliably informed by officials who were in a position to know, that cer- 
tain irresponsible individuals, who have no more care for children or animals than 
they have for the pockets of the men they have designs on, have organized and they 
swoop down upon communities, make wholesale arrests for trivial causes, scare 
the men arrested into pleading guilty, on the ground that they will thus be let off with 
a small fine, while if they fight there is a chance (so they say) of a jail sentence as 
well as a fine, and when the fine is imposed they proceed to collect it, pack up and 
move to fresh fields and pastures new. 

One of these societies has actually advertised for members stating that it gives one 
half the fines to the member making the arrest. 

These features would be bad enough but they are not a circumstance to other acts 
performed by them—and all under cover of law. In one case two men, wearing 
Humane Society Stars, met a Chinaman on the outskirts of one of the cities, driving 
a good horse. They claimed to find a small sore somewhere, and informed the China- 
man he was under arrest. As they showed their stars he had no way of knowing that 
they were unauthorized. They then decided that they must ‘condemn the horse.” 
They removed it from the wagon, brought and put in its place a broken-down creature 
unfit only for the knacker’s yard, and then disappeared. They were never seen again. 
This is pure highway robbery and these men are thugs, pure and simple, and as such 
should be dealt with. 
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Other equally conscienceless scoundrels wearing the star of some “society for th¢ 
prevention of cruelty to children’”’ went into a dance-hall, found a young girl of seven- 
teen, arrested her, took her to a private house and kept her there three days. Fran- 
tic with fear for her daughter the mother warned the police. The girl was found, the 
men traced and arrested and I believe sent to jail for a period of months. 

These are but typical cases of the actions of the “officers” of these societies claim- 
ing to be operating under the law. Several of them are organized with the sole pur- 
pose of selling to men—under the guise of membership fee— the right to carry a gun. 
This is a right which otherwise is guarded most jealously by our police departments, 
yet, under cover of this law, which was originally designed for the most beneficial 
purposes to helpless children and animals, it is turned over to the power of mercen- 
ary wretches whose operations make them a prey upon society. 

The State Association of California, therefore, at its last convention held in Santa 
Barbara, September 9-11 have empowered its legislative committee to ask the next 
State Legislature for a bill abolishing the practice of paying over the fines received 
for convictions to the societies making the arrests, and also urging the formation of 
a State Bureau fo work without pay, with supervisory powers over all the various Hu- 
mane Societies of the State, to the end that these thug and mercenary societies may 
no longer have the cover of a legal right to operate. 


Lest we forget! Strauss has gone; Archie Butt has gone; Stead has gone; many 
others sank into the deep at the same time, and the nation at large has gone on with 
its own work and almost entirely forgotten the Titanic and all the lessons its loss 
should have taught us. Are our laws any better now than they were when the 77- 
tanic was lost? Is the life-boat equipment increased to a reasonable provision of 
security for all on board? Have the English and American governments agreed to 


demand less speed, greater care, while vessels are in the neighborhood of icebergs 
and other dangers? Have wealthy steamship companies still the right, or power, to 
require of wireless operators such long hours that the safety of their vessels is often 
imperilled by poor service? It is well not to forget. We need to act. For upon the 
people, the final burden of all evils falls. It was not the directors of the Titanic that 
were drowned. It was not the stockholders in the Steamship company. No! It 
was men like Stead, and Strauss, whom the world could ill afford to lose. Let us not 


forget! 


An endeavor is now being made to pave the way for the passage of a law empower- 
ing the consolidation of cities and their surroundings. If this proposed law were 
an honest, fair and square presentation of the subject I should make no comment 
upon it, but, I am given to understand that it is so worded that a majority vote of 
all the parties of interest carries the proposition. In other words when the citizens 
of a city of 400,000 or more and the citizens of the neighboring cities and villages, vote 
the one class voting that all should come under the control of the said large city, and 
the other class the other way, the majority of the votes cast would decide the 
matter. Such a provision is neither democratic nor honest. It is a political scheme 
of tricksters and scoundrels, those who wish by fraud to force amalgamation upon 
those who do not desire it, by a pretense of fairness and majority rule. Two votes 
should always be taken upon such propositions—one of the city desiring the enlarge- 
ment, one of the precincts the city desires to amalgamate. If either votes against 
the proposition by a determined majority the plan should be allowed to remain in 
abeyance. Neither San Francisco nor Los Angeles can ever hope to gain friends 
for enlargement by following this kind of tactics. Come out into the open, be honest, 
fair, square and manly in presenting your plans, and then accept the results of the 
appeal to reason and conscience. Any other course is indecent and dishonest, unwise 
and impolitie. 
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JAMES DIX SCHUYLER 


In the middle of the past month James Dix Schuyler, Consulting Engineer, closed 
his earthly career and passed on. It was my good fortune to have known Mr. Schuyler 
or several years, and during the past year to have been brought in very close personal 
touch with him. For ten days we rode in an automobile side by side, scores of miles 
a day, in the heart of the Colorado Desert. Hot, dusty, uncomfortable, crowded, 
eramped, limited to such food and drink as desert conditions afford; jolted, jostled, 
arred and jiggered around by rough roads and in crossing rocky gullies; choked 
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by dust and fine sand; a few times compelled to get out and walk or push behind up 
steep, sandy hills; once caught in a slough where it required several hours of arduous 
labor to extricate our car; another time stalled with a broken differential forty-five 
miles from the nearest point in the most desolate part of the desert, where we were 
left alone with little food and water, to sleep under the silent stars of the desert sky; 
crossing the muddy and treacherous Colorado river in a tiny boat or forcing our way 
against its strong current with gasoline motor aided by the pushing, pulling and 
guiding of our two boatmen, who waded over the quicksands; riding in a lumber 
wagon over the rutted and corduroy roads of the river bottom; jolted and jarred 
in a spring wagon dragged over fictitious roads on mountain slopes; up early in the 
morning, riding until late at night, sleeping on Mother Earth, on schoolhouse floors, 
in tents or in adobe huts—in other words accepting whatever came in the rough ex- 
perience of a pioneering engineer in going over a great desert irrigation project, we 
together learned to know each other as men in the ordinary relations of life might not 
in fifty years of association. This was on the occasion of Mr. Schuyler’s studies, in 
conjunction with Mr. A. H. Koebig, a brother engineer of Los Angeles, of the feasi- 
bility and practicability of irrigating those portions of the Colorado Desert known as 
the Chuckawalla Valley and the Palo Verde Mesa. 

His unfailing good humor, ready acquiescence in every experience, cheerful bearing 
of hardship, inconvenience and annoyance, his uniform kindness, urbanity and cour- 
tesy, his gentle consideration for his associate, his companions and the employes 
and helpers with whom he came in contact, his ready and quick response to every 
human and humane sentiment and feeling, his kinship with every living thing, whether 
of animal or plant life, his keen powers of observation and far-reaching grasp of re- 
flection, his tenacity of memory and thorough conscientiousness in getting hold of 
every fact that would aid him in his decisions, his persistent questioning and careful 
recording of the results obtained, his joy in recognizing the possibilities of a great pro- 
ject, his ready acknowledgements of errors in judgement based upon imperfect know- 
ledge, his eloquent and forceful presentation of facts as he saw them, the brilliant 
keeness of his intellect in dealing with the knotty problems of his profession, the far- 
seeing scope of his fine and trained imagination, his loyalty to his friends, his kind 
toleration for those who harshly differed from him, his open devotion, sincere admira- 
tion and genuine affection for his wife, his brothers, his sisters, his family generally 
these and a score of other traits clearly manifested in our association endeared him 
to me in a manner peculiarly potent. 

Physically he was a large man, a man of impressive appearance, yet he was larger 
and more impressive mentally and spiritually than he was physically. A man of the 
keenest spiritual perceptions he was yet a man among men, without a trace of the 
egotist or prig. His smile was an outward expression of a kindly, genial, humane 
nature. He wore no celluloid smile, formed by facial control. When his face beamed 
upon you it was the spontaneous, natural, ready response to the smile of his soul, 
warming you to trust, confidence, belief. He called forth the best of every man with 
whom he came in contact. He was a mental and spiritual dynamo, generating and 
radiating activity, peace and good will to men. 

In his profession he ranked with the highest and best, and at his funeral in Ocean 
Park in September, every prominent member of the engineering and cognate pro- 
fessions of Southern California was present in person or by representative, and the 
expressions of the sense of loss were intimate and personal. 

The world has too few such men: would there were more. To his bereaved wife 
and the rest of his family we tender our most respectful and sincere sympathy in that 
his presence is gone from them, but at the same time we congratulate them on the 
honor and blessing of their years of intimate association with such a man. He is 
not dead, for such men live forever in the spiritual good they have been the means 
of transmuting into life in their fellows. 
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Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








On another page, I have commented upon and quoted largely from David Starr Jordan’s won- 
derfully luminous book Unseen Empire. It deals with the problems of war. If I had my way 
would make every legislator of every state, and every Senator and Representative of the United States, 
spend two months in studying this book with those correlated to it. Then I would like to see the 
“statesmen” of every other civilized country in the world compelled to do likewise. If Dr. Jordan 
had done no other service to his country, the labors he has spent in setting forth to his countrymen 
and the citizens of the world the folly and hideousness of war would entitle him to be regarded as 
one of the most noted Americans of his Century. Unseen Empire, 200 pages, $1.25 net. By David 


Starr Jordan, American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. > 


An English publisher has just issued a “Shown to the Children” series of books of exquisite make- 
up and well written contents. These are published in this country by the Platt & Peck Co., of New 
York. One of these books is entitled Gardens and the introduction says that “gardening is a good 
game, whether you play it in fun or in earnest.’”” Then the game is explained thoroughly and properly 
though so simply that any one can understand, treating of Soil, Bulbs, Roses, Seed-Growing, Annuals, 
Biennials, Perennials, Climbers, and Rockery Plants. In addition there are special chapters on Plan- 
ning the Garden, Children’s Gardens, and the Garden’s Enemies. There are thirty-two colored 
plates, each of which is a work of art and a treasure. Gardens, By Janet Harvey Kalman and Olive 
Allen, 90¢ net, Platt & Peck Co., New York. 


Viewed from any and every standpoint Mary Austin’s Woman of Genius is a remarkable book. 
Almost the first thing the critic notices is the wonderful style of its composition. It is not a style 
that obtrudes, but that allures, dazzles and excites to admiration, for it is so above that of the general 
ruck of books that its rareness makes it all the more welcome. Then, as one dives deeper into it 
he realizes that in addition to its worth from the standpoint of pure art this book is an intimate reve- 
lation of life—and that rare part of life—a woman’s soul. This makes it of great value as a socio- 
logical document, a transcript of fact. Whether we approve of what the revelation reveals or not, 
the revelation itself has its distinct place and value. It is valuable also as a piece of philosophy. 
Mrs. Austin is a philosopher from a Secodier standpoint than most woman are able to occupy. She 
has dared to think where most women accept the thoughts of others, and whatever women really 
think for themselves will have to be taken into account in the future, whether we like the thoughts 
or not, as women are the wives and mothersofmen. Naturally the thought is revolutionary, but the 
author distinctly asserts that “most women are not thinking at all what they are very willing to be 
thought of as thinking.” The thoughts deal with love, duty, and marriage. The story tells of a 
woman who was brought up in the narrowest of conventionalities, in a small town in the middle west, 
where any deviation from the fixed standards was regarded as strange, uliar, and offensive, if 
not actually immoral and wicked. The heroine finds herslf the ugly duckling of this country brood 
of hens, and immediately she takes to water there is the usual clucking and clacking and racket of 
the roosters. In plain English she has the gift of genius and feels the urge of the stage. Little by 
little as she rises in her profession she analyses her inner thoughts. Her country-bred husband re- 
sented the intrusion of the stage-thought into his life, and one of the chief purposes of the book is to 
set forth the position of the woman in the conflict that inevitably comes between the duty—as it is 
now aneiei~al a woman towards her husband and her home and toward the gift which demands 
equal expression with the gift of loving, wifing and mothering. The gift of genius is as imperative 
in its demands as is the gift of wifehood and motherhood. The training of the ages says, as Olivia’s 
first husband did, in effect, that the wife’s duty was to her home. But Olivia was not satisfied with 
the voice of the ages, nor with the dictum of her husband. And later, when she became a great ac- 
tress, and was a widow, she distinctly fell from grace and abandoned the accepted standard of moral- 
ity. She states this fact with clearness and without apology but gives some light upon the subject 
that will lead to a clearer comprehension of the thought of a woman who dares to take this 
unpardonable step. The man is one whom she might have loved and married in her youth if her 
mother had not interfered. He had ever been a secret influence in her life and when they finally 
came together he would have married her, but it was only on the condition that she give up her art, 
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which she was unable todo. She argues, with considerable force, that just as no man would consider 
for one moment the giving up of his career because of marriage, so should no woman be a sked to d 
the same. The book will provoke much controversy and will be regarded by all who have fixed and 
immovable standards of marriage morality as decidedly immoral. On the other hand there are those 
who will see that while it appears to disregard the conventionalities, it in reality shows most force- 
fully that true love and marriage are the most wonderful, perfect, complete and natural things that 
can come to normal men and women, and that true love will always lead to the true and perfect mar- 
riage of which alone it can be said without sacrilege and blasphemy: Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” 

A Woman of Genius, By Mary Austin, author of “The Land of Little Rain, etc.” 510 pages, $1.35 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


All books that tell the real, inner life-history of a sensitive human being, no matter what his posi- 
tion or experiences cannot fail to be interesting. The Story of a Ploughboy is no exception to this 
rule. James Bryce, the author, gives one some painful pictures of the early life he endured as a Scotch 
yloughboy, and incidentally reveals the misery and degradation that have so long cursed the country 
i. Here is no pretty story of the daintiness and beauty of God’s great out-of-doors, but of sternest 
and most terrible realism, the cruel grinding, the relentless forcing, the heart-rending personal cruelty 
of debased minds, the nastiness of manners and conversation, the besotting influences that surrounded 
a growing lad in “the proudest empire the sun ere shone on.” God save us from such pride, while 
such awful experiences as this are possible. The pathos of the growing lad’s love for his laird’s 
daughter—the secret passion of his inmost heart—is touchingly told. Then, suddenly, by one of 
those fateful strokes of chance that do sometimes lift one out of untoward circumstances, the boy was 
put into a place where he could rapidly progress to position and financial competency. Here, how- 
ever, he begins to think, and he soon thinks in the terms of Jesus and the other prophe ts, and asks 
himself why he should have all these advantages and comforts while his brethren are still in the mire. 
Then he resolutely takes that high, true and purely Christian position—perhaps I would better say 
Christ-like position—wherein he refuses to have any advantage that his poorer brothers and sisters 
cannot have. This part of the story he tells with unflinching directness, exposing deep the inner 
springs of his own action. His spirit may partially be understood from his reply to a lawyer who 
argues with him as to his actions: “I have this feeling that all men and women should be to us like our 
brothers and sisters, our sons and daughters. Once that feeling has got into a man’s heart, he can’t 
drive it out, he must even, to a certain extent, live up to it.” It is a powerful book, a gripping book, 


a simple book, a healthy book, a good book for any man or woman, or awakening youth or maiden 
to read, though there are some plain truths, plainly, almost baldly stated, and those who value pretti- 
ness and daintiness and the candy and fluffiness of life more than they value the real stuff of which 
men and women are made had better leave it alone. All others can read it with benefit. The Story 
of a Ploughboy, by James Bryce, 450 pages, $1.25 net, 12 cents postage, John Lane Company, New 


York. 


To the landsman it is often a matter of great interest to know how vessels avoid each other as well 
as they do. We have all heard the toots of the ferryboats and watched the signal lights of green and 
red, but navigation in crowded waters is sometimes such a mixed up matter that a landsman gives 
it up in despair. But a sailor must know. How? Proper rules are published by the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment regarding all U. S. waters, and there are International Codes for dealing with vessels on the 
High Seas, but there has never been a practical manual for the guidance of the amateur navigator 
that instructed him in those points and precautions that an experienced navigator thoroughly under- 
stands. To meet his need Daniel H. Hayne, of the Baltimore Bar, has just issued a handy and use- 
ful volume which reaches into an entirely new field in marine literature, and supplies information 
concerning the rules and practices of seamanship, which the practical navigator, yachtman and motor 
boat operator (the latter now numbering over one hundred and fifty thousand in the United States ) 
have so greatly needed to fully understand the rules of the road and the court’s decisions based there- 
on. Heretofore there has been no reference work to which they could turn for such information, 
The work is original and treated from an entirely new point of view. In the langu: age of the author, 
“Lights are set at old danger points, and some new buoys mark a safe way around.’ 

One experienced man says ‘“‘there is embodied in it every prac tic al safe aid to navigation that the 

collected experience and wisdom of centuries has got together.”’ 

A Manual on the Rule of the Road at Sea, and Precautionary Aid to Mariners by Daniel H. Hayne, 
165 pages, $3.25 express paid, Co-operative Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


A rather wild tale of the frozen north is told in Attraction of the Compass by H. L. Dodge of Long 
Beach. The story is of the hero and a heroine, a Scandanavian girl of mystic power whose dream 
leads her to accompany the hero in quite a romantic fashion on a search for her two long-lost brothers. 
Instead of her brothers she finds her prince in the chief of a strange people who inhabit a circum- 
polar Garden of Eden totally unknown to the world at large. Title page asserts that this is “A Ro- 
mance of the North, Based upon Facts of a Personal Experience.” 

The character-drawi ing is individualistic but somewhat crude, except that of the Englishman which 
is impossible. The language he is supposed to use is entirely unlike that of any wm args we Sy ~ 
ever had parents rich enough to make him a remittance man. Aftraction of the Compass, by H 
Dodge, 308 pages, press of Dove & Courtney, Long Beach, Cal. 
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Masterpieces of Western Poetry 








California 
By Thomas Lake Harris 


The Grecian muse, to earth who bore 
Her goblet filled with wine of gold, 

Dispersed the frown that Ages wore 
Upon their foreheads grim and cold 
W hat time the lyric thunders rolled. 


O’er this new Eden of the West 
The mightier Muse enkindles now: 
Her joy-lyre fashions in my breast, 
And wreathes the song-crown for my brow, 
Ere yet ber loftier powers avow. 


Though like Tithonus old and gray, 

I serve ber mid the swords and shields ; 
Her being opens for my way, 

And there-I find Elysian fields ; 

And there I dwell while Nature yields. 


My Dian of the sparkling West, 
My lady of the silver bow. 

Here, where the savage man made quest 
For golden spoils in earth that grow, 
She leads the Golden Age below. 


Beneath her feet the maiden May 
Sits crowned with roses where I sing. 
My brows with frosted age are gray, 
But all my being glows for spring: 
A golden youth ’tis bers to bring. 


So in her, for ber, I abide, 
And taste the goblets of her bliss; 
Upen the bills with morning dyed, 
All as a new acropolis 
Her shrine shall yet arise, I wis. 


And bere shall greater Hellas burn, 
Irradiant for the Solar Powers; 

And men the love of strife unlearn, 
Tasting from lips that breathe of flowers, 
Made young by joys that live from ours. 
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